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The  Mission  Plan  is  published  in  two  separate 
booklets  which  should  be  used  together. 
Book  1  —  Summaries,  contains: 

A.  Text 

Preface, 
Purpose, 

General  Acknowledgments 

Chapter  I  -  Inner  Mission  History. 

Introductions  and  Recommended  Objec- 
tives, Policies  and  Actions  for  Chap- 
ters II  -  IX. 

Conclusion  —  Recommended  Actions 
from  Chapters  II  -  IX. 

B.  Graphics 

Photographs,  color  and  black-and-white 
maps,  black-and-white  drawings. 

Book  1  summarizes  the  recommendations  of 
the  Mission  Plan  and  presents  considerable 
graphics  to  ease  the  reading. 

The  Recommended  Actions  are  conclusions 
to  the  chapters  and  also  suggest  ways  for 
Mission  Community  groups  to  improve  the 
situations  discussed  in  those  chapters.  The 
Recommended  Actions  are  listed  in  proposed 


S<2  in- 
sets of  priorities.  The  Conclusion  of  the  Mis- 
sion Plan  arranges  all  of  the  Actions  from 
Chapters  II  through  IX  in  overall  sets  of  pro- 
posed priorities. 

Except  for  references  to  chapter  or  section 
authors,  no  footnotes  are  contained  in  Book  1 
of  the  Mission  Plan.  All  footnotes  are  in  Book 
2. 

Book  2  -  Complete  Text,  contains: 
A.  Text 

All  of  Chapters  II  through  IX,  including 
the  Introductions,  Recommended 
Objectives,  Policies  and  Actions  con- 
tained in  Book  1. 

Chapter  Footnotes. 

Conclusion  —  same  as  in  Book  1. 

Chapter  Acknowledgments. 

Appendices  -  Lists,  charts,  diagrams,  sta- 
tistics and  other  detailed,  current 
information  which  further  explain  or 
supplement  statements  made  in  the 
text. 

The  Appendices  are  arranged  by  chapters. 
Unless  noted  otherwise,  the  text  of  a 
chapter  refers  to  appendices  which 
are  grouped  at  the  end  of  Book  2 


under  that  chapter  title. 

B.  Graphics 

Black-and-white  maps  and  drawings. 

Book  2  presents  the  statistics  and  references 
which  support  the  Recommended  Objectives 
Policies  and  Actions  contained  in  Book  1  and 
repeated  in  Book  2. 


Mission  Plan  Definitions. 

Inner  Mission  (IM)  =  Mission  Model  Neighbor- 
hood (MMN).  Except  upper  parts  of 
Census  Tracts  201  and  177,  north  of  Cen- 
tral Skyway,  are  beyond  IM;  and  area 
between  Potrero  Avenue  and  U.S.  101 
James  Lick  Freeway,  is  in  IM  but  beyond 
MMN.  See  fig.  2.  IM  statistics  are  for 
MMN. 

Mission  District  =  Greater  Mission  District  = 
Inner  Mission,  Potrero  Hill,  Bernal 
Heights,  Outer  Mission,  Noe  Valley,  and 
Eureka  Valley. 

Mission  Community  =  People  who  work  and 
or  live  in  the  Inner  Mission;  Organizations 
based  in  the  Inner  Mission  and  working 
for  the  benefit  of  its  present  residents. 
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MISSION  DOLORES. 

BY  JOSEPH  LEE  -  1876 


PREFACE 


The  following  explains  why  the  Mission  Hous- 
ing Development  Corporation  (MHDC)  under- 
took a  Plan  for  the  Inner  Mission  District,  and 
how  the  Plan  was  researched  and  written  by 
several  individuals  and  discussed  with  major 
Mission  Community  organizations;  relevant, 
active  committees  of  the  Mission  Coalition 
Organization  (MCO)  and  City  departments 
and  agencies  related  to  matters  in  the  Plan. 

The  Mission  Plan  deals  with  urban  improve- 
ment problems,  possible  goals  and  methods  in 
the  Inner  Mission  District,  a  T/2  square  mile 
area  of  San  Francisco  (see  fig.  2). 

Between  June  1969  and  February  1972, 
several  major  Mission  Community  organiza- 
tions attempted  to  get  130  units  of  subsi- 
dized, low-  and  moderate-income  family 
housing  built  at  the  former  site  of  the  Regal 
Pale  Brewery  at  Harrison  and  20th  streets  in 
the  Inner  Mission. 

The  community  organizations  seeking  housing 
at  Regal  Pale  included  the  MCO,  MHDC, 
MMNC  (Mission  Model  Neighborhood  Cor- 
poration), Masonry  Foundation  of  Northern 
California  (and  Bricklayer's  Union  Local  7) 
and  OBECA/Arriba  Juntos,  Inc.  (see  Chapter 
IX,  Appendix  F,  for  organizational  interrela- 
tionship of  MCO,  MMNC  and  MHDC).  The 
San  Francisco  City  Planning  and  S.F.  Redevel- 
opment Agency  (SFRA)  commissions 
approved  the  idea  and  designated  the  Regal 
Pale  site  and  adjacent  industrial  blocks  as  a 
potential,  limited  Redevelopment  site. 


The  Mission  Model  Neighborhood  Corpora- 
tion pledged  $150,000  for  that  purpose.  The 
City  and  interested  Mission  Community 
groups  asked  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  to  approve 
Section  236  subsidized  housing  at  Regal  Pale. 
The  Mayor,  and  even  the  Governor,  urged  the 
HUD  Secretary  to  approve  the  housing. 

However,  in  February  1972,  the  great  disap- 
pointment came.  On  February  1,  Mr.  James 
Price,  Area  Director  of  HUD,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Walter  Kaplan,  Chairman  of  the  SFRA  Com- 
mission, that  the  requested  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  housing  at  Regal  Pale  would  not  be 
allocated,  for  three  reasons: 


1-  The  Regal  Pale  property  was  too  expen- 
sive and  HUD  felt  that  housing  there 
could  not  be  sufficiently  subsidized. 

2.  The  industrial  uses,  on  three  sides  of  the 
property  would  have  a  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  housing.  There  was  no  plan 
to  show  how  the  surroundings  could 
either  be  converted  to  residential  uses  or 
new  housing  could  be  shielded  from  the 
nearby  industries. 

3.  There  was  no  plan  indicating  housing  sites 
throughout  the  Mission  Model  Neighbor- 
hood and  how  the  housing  environment 
throughout  the  MMN  could  be  improved. 

In  brief,  Objection  1  is  still  unanswered  since 
the  Regal  Pale  is  now  vacant  and  for  sale  at  a 
high  price.  The  Northeast  Industrial  Zone 
(NEIZ)  Plan,  finished  in  January  1973,  and 
part  of  the  Mission  Plan,  is  an  answer  to 
Objection  2.  The  rest  of  the  Mission  Plan 
attempts  to  satisfy  Objection  3. 

In  September  and  October,  1972,  the  Mission 
Housing  Development  Corporation  hired  a 
Planner,  Gregory  Montes,and  contracted  plan- 
ning consultants,  Burger  and  Coplans,  and 
economic  consultants,  Hal  Dunleavy  and  Asso- 
ciates, to  do  a  detailed  survey  of  and  plan  for 
the  Northeast  Industrial  Zone  of  the  Mission 
and  to  produce  a  plan  for  the  overall  improve- 
ment of  the  Mission  Model  Neighborhood.  A 
planner  from  the  central  S.F.  Model  Cities 
Agency,  Carlos  Baltodano,  joined  the  above 
parties  working  for  MHDC,  to  help  on  the 
NEIZ  study. 

The  NEIZ  survey  and  plan  were  completed  by 
January  1973.  In  February,  after  a  presenta- 
tion to  MCO,  its  Steering  Committee 
approved  Phase  I  of  the  NEIZ  Plan  which 
includes  the  Regal  Pale  site. 

From  February,  1973  through  March,  1974, 
the  MHDC,  Planner,  Planning  Consultants  and 
Model  Cities  Planner  worked  on  the  rest  of 
the  Mission  Plan,  besides  the  NEIZ  Plan.  The 
planners  consulted  major  Mission  Community 
groups,  MCO  committees  and  City  depart- 
ments, related  to  matters  outlined  for  the 
plan.  Specific  names  are  given  in  the  Acknow- 
ledgments and  Footnotes.  Several  sections  of 
the  Plan  were  done  by  others,  besides  the 


above-named  planners.  Individuals  are 
credited  in  the  sections  they  researched  and 
wrote. 

The  Mission  Plan  is  not  a  static  document.  All 
of  the  planners  and  researchers  involved  in  the 
Mission  Plan,  have  sought  to  help  implement 
parts  of  the  Plan  at  the  same  time  that  they 
worked  on  it.  Here  are  several  examples  of 
that  approach.  Burger  and  Coplans  designed 
two  MHDC,  subsidized  (Section  236)  apart- 
ment buildings  with  89  living  units  in  the 
Inner  Mission  and  presented  the  NEIZ  Plan  to 
MCO  and  City  departments  to  help  begin  its 
implementation.    Gregory    Montes  helped 
initiate  and  define  the  MCO  request  for  the 
Mission    Protected    Neighborhood  Project; 
helped  MCO  gain  more  input  in  the  City's 
Improvement  Plan  for  Recreation  and  Open 
Space  and  provided  the  Armory  Task  Force 
with  information  on  that  large  building  and 
possible  procedures  to  obtain  it  for  a  multi- 
purpose Mission  Community  Center.  Carlos 
Baltodano   advocated   Mission  Community 
transportation  needs  while  on  the  BART/ 
MUNI  Technical  Committee.  Diana  Turner, 
who  researched  and  wrote  the  Health  section 
of  Chapter  IV  -  Community  Services,  helped 
the  Native  American  Health  Center  start  its 
search  for  four  staffed  dental  chairs.  Juan 
Pifarre,  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Economic 
Development,  who  wrote  part  of  Chapter  VIII 
-  Economic  Development,  is  involved  in  the 
effort  to  bring  high-employment,  environ- 
mentally acceptable  film  industries  to  the 
north  part  of  the  Northeast  Industrial  Zone  of 
the  Inner  Mission. 


The  final  review  of  and  comment  on  the 
Mission  Plan  was  carried  out  in  March,  1974 
by  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Depart- 
ment, SPUR  (San  Francisco  Planning  and 
Urban  Renewal  Association),  Mission  Model 
Cities  corporations  and  major  Mission  Com- 
munity groups  including  MCO,  Mission  Plan- 
ning Council,  Mission  Merchant's  Association. 
Those  groups,  and  many  others  listed  in  the 
Footnotes  and  Chapter  Acknowledgments  of 
the  Mission  Plan,  contributed  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  plan  throughout  its  research 
and  writing. 
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PURPOSE 


The  Mission  Plan  has  five  emphases  related  to 
the  needs  and  methods  of  improvement  of  the 
Inner  Mission  District  for  those  who  live  and 
work  there  now.  The  five  basic  areas  of  inter- 
est are: 

History 

Physical  Planning 
Programs 

Institutional  Structures 
Economic  Development 

History 

Chapter  I  -  Inner  Mission  History,  reveals 
interesting  details  and  the  origins  of  some  of 
the  problems  and  assets  of  the  district  today. 
Also  the  belief  here  is  that  if  people  know 
more  about  the  history  of  the  urban  place 
where  they  live,  work  and/or  invest,  especially 
if  there  is  some  beauty  and  diversity  in  that 
history,  they  will  often  take  more  care  in 
preserving  historic  structures,  keeping  the  dis- 
trict clean  and  well-maintained  and  ensuring 
that  new  buildings  and  signs  will  blend  better 
with  what  remains  of  the  old. 

Physical  Planning 

The  Mission  Plan  proposes  in  writing  and  on 
maps,  certain  land  use  conversions  including 
new  housing,  parks,  community  service  facili- 
ties, sidewalk  widenings  and  other  physical 
changes  which  would  make  the  Inner  Mission 
District  a  more  pleasant,  healthy  and  conven- 
ient place  for  those  who  live,  work  and  shop 
here.  Housing  and  housing  environment  in  the 
Inner  Mission  are  the  main  concerns  of  the 
Mission  Plan. 

Programs 

Study  of  the  Inner  Mission  has  shown  that  in 
certain  areas,  such  as  education,  childcare  and 
health,  improvements  in  funding  and  carrying 
out  public  and  private  community  service  pro- 
grams are  more  urgently  needed  now  and 
should  precede  planning  for  new  facilities  to 
house  services.  Thus  in  Chapter  IV  -  Com- 
munity Services,  the  needs  in  program  im- 
provements are  emphasized.  Program  needs 
are  also  discussed  in  Housing,  Recreation  and 
Parks,  Urban  Environment  and  several  other 
chapters.  For  lack  of  time  and  space,  the 
Mission  Plan  could  not  deal  with  the  program- 
matic and  physical  needs  of  several  commun- 
ity services,  including  legal  aid  and  welfare 
advice. 

Most  of  the  interviews  for  the  Community 
Services  chapter  were  with  administrators  and 
staff  of  Mission  Community  and  City  agen- 
cies. MHDC  did  not  have  the  funds  or  staff  to 
extensively  survey  the  opinions  of  users  about 
the  services  of  those  agencies.  However,  the 
goals  and  aspirations  of  several  major  Mission 
Community  voluntary  organizations  are  also 
presented  in  the  chapter.  The  individual 
reader  can  judge  how  much  the  real  needs  of 
Mission  residents  are  addressed  in  the  Recom- 
mended Policies  and  Actions  of  the  Commun- 
ity   Services  chapter. 


Institutional  Structures 

Often,  community  groups  can  obtain  physical 
and  program  benefits  for  their  neighborhood, 
not  only  by  seeking  more  public  and  private 
money  but  by  better  understanding  the  City 
government  structure  and  budget  process, 
State  and  Federal  legislation  and  when  and 
where  to  apply  community  pressure.  Thus  in 
the  chapters  on  Housing,  Urban  Environment, 
NEIZ  Plan  and  especially  General  Implemen- 
tation, there  is  discussion  of  how  Mission 
Community  groups  can  obtain  more  urban 
improvements  from  the  City  budget  and  what 
City,  State  and  Federal  legislation  might  be 
created  or  how  it  might  be  modified  to  fur- 
ther benefit  the  Mission  Community. 

Economic  Development 

When  buying  power  increases  among  the  resi- 
dents and  merchants  of  a  neighborhood,  they, 
rather  than  government  programs,  can  pay 
and  lobby  increasingly  for  physical,  program- 
matic and  institutional  improvements  in  their 
district.  Thus  it  is  essential  that  the  Recom- 
mended Actions  in  Chapter  VIII  —  Economic 
Development,  or  similar  efforts,  be  carried 
out.  Private  and  public  investors  must  be 
guided  by  Mission  Community  organizations 
to  raise,  with  their  investments  here,  the  pur- 
chasing ability  of  Inner  Mission  residents  and 
workers  and  to  help  subsidize  the  housing  and 
community  services  of  those  whose  standard 
of  living  is  not  raised  as  quickly. 

Detailed,  physical  and  economic  improvement 

Detailed,  physical  and  economic  improvement 
plans  for  commercial  areas  require  prior  dis- 
cussion by  the  involved  merchants,  potential 
investors,  residents  and  City  officials.  As  only 
one  of  several  Mission  Model  Cities  Corpora- 
tions, existing  in  institutional  and  financial 
uncertainty  between  Federal,  City  and 
private,  non-profit  sponsorship,  Mission  Hous- 
ing Development  Corporation  does  not  have 
the  recognition  and  funds  that  City  depart- 
ments do  to  carry  out  detailed  studies  related 
to  commercial  zones. 

The  best  that  the  Mission  Plan  could  do  in 
this  respect  was  to  propose  an  economic 
development-urban  design  study  of  the  area 
of  16th  and  Mission  streets  where  large  new 
commercial  and  residential  construction 
would  be  least  disruptive  and  potentially  most 
beneficial  to  the  Mission  Community  (see 
Section  IV-3,  Chapter  VI  -  Urban  Environ- 
ment). 

Also,  the  Mission  Plan  proposes  general  guide- 
lines for  the  economic  and  physical  improve- 
ment of  major  Inner  Mission  commercial 
streets  (see  Chapter  VI).  Hopefully,  private 
and  public  investors  will  follow  these  or  sim- 
ilar guidelines  to  help  raise  the  Inner  Mission 
from  its  present  deterioration. 


Summary 

Throughout  the  Mission  Plan  the  emphasis  is 
on  self-help.  A  plan  produced  by  MHDC,  even 
if  endorsed  by  the  San  Francisco  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  does  not  have  the  power  of 
a  plan  prepared  by  a  City  department  or 
agency  and  adopted  by  City  commissions  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  which  can  have  the 
force  of  law.  The  recommendations  of  an 
official  City  plan  can  be  funded  by  City,  State 
and  Federal  governments.  Thus  the  Action 
Agendas  of  the  Mission  Plan  are  important  to 
inform  Mission  Community  groups  how  they 
can  try  to  obtain  from  the  government  and 
private  sector,  physical,  programmatic,  insti- 
tutional and  economic  improvements  for 
themselves  and  the  community  of  the  Inner 
Mission  District. 

Self-help  is  stressed  in  the  Mission  Plan  partly 
because  Model  Cities  and  other  Federal  urban 
improvement  programs  for  low  and  moderate 
income  neighborhoods  may  soon  be  sharply 
reduced  or  terminated.  However,  self-help  is 
also  encouraged,  by  means  of  Action  Agendas, 
because  past  experience  shows  that  an  urban 
community  improves  in  many  aspects  only 
when  the  local  residents  and  businessmen 
become  involved  and  help  seek,  support  and 
carry  out  that  improvement. 

At  the  request  of  Mission  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  San  Francisco  City 
Planning  Department  staff  will  study  the  pub- 
lished Mission  Plan  and  recommend  to  the 
City  Planning  Commission  whether  to  endorse 
all  or  some  of  the  policies  and  actions  sug- 
gested in  the  Mission  Plan.  The  City  Planning 
Commission  will  endorse  its  staff's  positive 
recommendations  on  the  Mission  Plan  only  if 
major  Mission  Community  groups  support  the 
plan.  Therefore  the  more  that  Mission  Com- 
munity endorsements  of  the  Mission  Plan  are 
given,  the  greater  chance  the  plan  has  for 
endorsement  by  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  for  City  help  in  carrying  out  the 
plan's  recommendations. 

We  emphasize  again  that  the  Mission  Plan 
only  recommends  Policies  and  Actions  which 
Mission  Community  groups  might  undertake. 
The  community  organizations  can  change  or 
ignore  the  Policies  and  Actions  as  they  see  fit. 
However  the  belief  here  is  that  these  Recom- 
mended Policies  and  Actions  will  benefit  the 
Mission  Community.  The  text  and  references 
of  the  plan  seek  to  back  up  that  belief. 

Since  the  Mission  Plan  is  only  suggestive, 
MHDC  sought  maximum  possible  contribu- 
tions of  ideas  for  the  plan  from  Mission  Com- 
munity organizations  and  service  agencies,  but 
did  not  hinge  the  publication  of  the  plan  on 
the  official  approval  by  any  one  Mission  Com- 
munity groups.  The  Mission  Plan  seeks  to 
present  the  needs,  and  aspirations  of  many 
Mission  Community  organizations,  agencies 
and  individuals  and  possible  ways  to  fulfill 
those  goals. 
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Chapter  I 

Inner  Mission  History  1776-1974 


The  Inner  Mission  District  of  San  Francisco 
has  a  richly  diverse  history  which  led  to  its 
present  variety,  involving  both  advantages  and 
problems.  The  following  is  a  short  history  of 
the  Inner  Mission  from  1776  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Mission  Dolores,  up  to  the  early 
1970's  and  the  activities  of  recent  major  Mis- 
sion Community  organizations. 

Spanish  Discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay 

After  1542,  when  sea  captain  Juan  Rodriguez 
Cabrillo  discovered  the  coast  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, several  explorers,  including  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  sailed  in  the  same  area.  However,  for 
200  years,  they  all  missed  discovering  the 
Golden  Gate  opening  to  the  huge  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  The  passageway  was  always  hidden 
by  fog  when  explorers  happened  by.  It  took  a 
royal  decision  to  discover  the  Bay. 

In  the  mid-1760's,  Charles  III,  King  of  Spain, 
realized  that  he  would  lose  Upper  California 
to  Russia  or  Great  Britain  if  he  did  not  estab- 
lish settlements  in  that  territory.  Thus  in 
1769  an  expedition  led  by  Captain  Gaspar  de 
Portola  was  sent  from  Mexico  to  found  mis- 
sions and  forts  (presidios)  in  Upper  California. 
The  overland  expedition  stopped  at  the  pres- 
ent site  of  San  Diego,  then  moved  north, 
missed  the  goal  of  Monterey  Bay  and,  by 
October  reached  the  coast  near  the  present 
Half  Moon  Bay.  Portola  sent  out  an  advance 
party  to  explore  the  mountainous  coastline 
northward.  On  November  1,  the  small  group, 
led  by  Sergeant  Jose  Ortega,  reached  the 
Golden  Gate  and  much  to  their  amazement, 
the  huge  San  Francisco  Bay.  Father  Crespi,  a 
member  of  the  Portola  enterprise,  wrote  in  his 
diary  "It  is  a  harbor  such  that  not  only  the 
navy 'of  our  most  Catholic  Majesty  but  those 
of  all  Europe  could  take  shelter  in  it." 

Founding  of  Mission  Dolores 
King  Charles  III  knew  that  indeed  all  the 
other  navies  of  Europe  would  claim  that  bay 
if  he  did  not  secure  it  soon.  In  1775,  Captain 
Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  and  several  compan- 
ions journeyed  to  the  tip  of  the  peninsula  and 
set  up  two  crosses  to  mark  future  sites  for  a 
mission  and  a  presidio.  Anza  chose  the  mis- 
sion site  on  the  east,  sunnier  site  of  the  penin- 
sula near  a  lake  which  he  named  "Laguna  de 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores"  ("Lake  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sorrows"),  because  it  was  the  day 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Friday  before  Palm 
Sunday.2  The  lake  was  located  in  the  area 
now  bound  by  Guerrero,  South  Van  Ness, 
19th  and  15th  Streets  in  the  Inner  Mission. - 

After  the  site  selection,  Anza  returned  to 
Mexico.  On  June  17,  1776,  Lieutenant  Jose 
Moraga  led  a  group  of  soldiers,  settlers  and 
friars  from  Monterey  to  establish  a  permanent 
mission  and  presidio  on  the  peninsula.  On 
June  28,  the  expedition  of  about  100  people 
reached '  Laguna  de  los  Dolores  and  pitched 
tents  there.  Moraga  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
make  a  small  chapel  of  tree  branches  at  the 
lake's  edge.  The  primitive  church  was  located 
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at  what  is  now  the  northwest  corner  of  Camp 
and  Albion  Streets.  The  next  day,  June  29, 
Father  Palou  said  the  first  mass  in  the  shelter, 
the  earliest  form  of  the  Mission  Dolores.  Thus 
the  first  building  in  the  Mission  District  and 
San  Francisco  was  begun  five  days  before  the 
United  States  was  founded  in  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  3,500  miles 
away  in  Philadelphia,  across  a  vast  unsettled 
continent. 

During  August  and  September,  soldiers  and 
sailors  built  more  permanent  wood  and  adobe 
structures  at  both  the  presidio  and  the  mis- 
sion. The  mission  church  was  about  60  feet 
long,  made  of  wood  logs  and  had  a  roof 
covered  with  tule  reeds.4  The  mission  was 
dedicated  on  October  9,  1776,  and  named 
"San  Francisco  de  Asis,"  in  honor  of  the  13th 
century,  Italian  founder  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  Mission, 
soon  to  be  known  more  commonly  as  Mission 
Dolores,  because  of  the  nearby  Laguna  de 
Dolores,  was  the  sixth  of  21  missions  founded 
in  Upper  California  by  the  "Fernandine" 
Franciscan  friars  who  came  from  the  Colegio 
de  San  Fernando,  part  of  which  still  stands 
near  the  Alameda  Park  in  Mexico  City.  Father 
Palou  said  of  the  dedication 


"The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bark  (ship)  and 
all  the  crew  except  those  required  to  take  care 
of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  commander  of  the 
presidio  with  all  troops  and  citizens,  only 
those  that  were  absolutely  required  remaining 
in  the  fort,  I  sang  the  Mass  with  the  ministers, 
and  at  its  conclusion  a  procession  was  formed, 
in  which  an  image  of  Our  Seraphic  Father  San 
Francisco,  patron  of  the  port,  presidio,  and 
mission  was  carried  on  a  frame.  The  function 
was  celebrated  with  repeated  salvos  of  mus- 
kets rifles,  and  the  swivel  guns  that  were 
brought  from  the  bark  for  this  purpose,  and 
also  with  rockets.  All  the  people  who  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  remained  at  the  mis- 
sion to  dine,  two  beeves  (steers)  having  been 
killed  for  the  entertainment.  In  the  afternoon 
the  men  returned  to  the  presidio  and  the  crew 
went  on  board,  the  day  having  been  a  very 
joyous  one  for  all.  "5 

The  day  was  happy  for  everyone  except  the 
native  Indians.  The  small  tribe  of  "Cos- 
tanoan"  Indians,  who  lived  with  minimum 
shelter  on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula,  fled 
from  Spanish  noise,  across  the  bay  to  the 
"other  coast"  or  "Contra  Costa."  It  was  a 
year  before  the  first  three  Indians  returned  to 
be  baptized.6 

Father  Junipero  Serra,  Father-President  of  the 
Missions  in  Upper  California,  visited  Mission 
Dolores  and  the  Presidio  for  10  days  in  1777. 
On  October  4,  the  Feast  of  Saint  Francis, 
Father  Serra  said  mass  at  the  Mission. 

In  1783,  the  Mission  Dolores  was  moved  from 
the  shore  of  Laguna  Dolores,  westward  to  the 
present  location  near  16th  and  Dolores 
streets.  The  new  mission  building,  finished  in 
1 791 ,  still  looks  basically  the  same  today.  The 
plastered  adobe  walls  are  four  feet  thick;  the 
roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles;  the  hand-carved 
redwood  ceiling  beams  are  held  together  with 
rawhide  thongs. 

Original  site  of  Mission  Dolores-marked  by  cross  at  edge  of 
Laguna  de  los  Dolores-Oct,  1776,  now  the  northwest  corner 
of  Camp  and  Albion  streets.  Upper  cross  at  16th  and  Dolores 
streets,  marks  Mission  site  since  1791. 
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Mission  Life 

Originally,  workrooms,  shops  and  warehouses 
were  built  near  the  Mission.  When  the  Cos- 
tanoans  slowly  returned,  the  friars  put  them 
to  work  at  making  adobe  bricks,  tilling  fields 
and  tending  herds  in  the  fertile  area  around 
the  Mission.  But  many  Indians  died  of  white- 
man's  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  syphillis 
and  dysentery  to  which  they  had  no  immunity. 

Natives  lived  at  Mission  Dolores  in  several 
rows  of  "filthy"  adobe  barracks  with  the 
sexes  separated.7  On  festival  days,  various 
Indian  tribes  staged  mock  battles  at  the  Mis- 
sion. A  Russian  visitor  of  1816,  Otto  von 
Kotzebue,  wrote: 

"They  came  in  battle-array ,  quite  naked,  and 
painted  with  various  colours;  the  heads  of 
most  (of)  them  were  adorned  with  feathers 
and  other  finery,  some  had  covered  their  long 
wild  hair  with  down,  and  painted  their  faces 
in  a  frightful  manner.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  warlike  dances, .  . 

The  disarray  of  Mission  Dolores  was  viewed  in 
1817  by  an  Englishman,  Captain  Frederick 
William  Beechey.  With  only  260  Indian 
charges  left  at  the  mission,  Beechey  wrote: 

".  -  .  inmates  of  the  mission  were  in  as  miser- 
able a  condition  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive, 
and  were  entirely  regardless  of  their  own  com- 
fort. Their  hovels  afforded  scarcely  any  pro- 
tection against  the  weather,  and  were  black 
with  smoke;  some  of  the  Indians  were  s/eep- 
ln9  on  the  greasy  floor;  others  were  grinding 
baked  acorns  to  make  into  cakes,  which  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  their  food. "8a 

A  Russian  visitor  to  Mission  Dolores  in  1822, 
noted  the  sadness  of  the  Indians: 

After  several  months  spent  in  the  missions, 
theV  usually  begin  to  grow  fretful  and  thin 
and  they  constantly  gaze  with  sadness  at  the 
fountains  which  they  can  see  in  the 
distance."9 


Mexican  Ranches 

In  1821,  New  Spain  gained  independence 
from  Spain  and  became  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. Twelve  years  later,  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment passed  the  Secularization  Act  and 
auctioned  off  or  distributed  to  the  non- 
religious,  vast  mission  lands  and  livestock 
herds.  Missions  also  lost  their  right  to  guide 
the  Indians'  lives.  The  Indians  drifted  and 
most  became  serfs  in  the  new  ranches  carved 
out  of  the  former  mission  lands.  From  1833 
to  1841,  the  Indian  population  at  Mission 
Dolores  dropped  from  400, to  50.' 0 

During  the  1830's,  New  England  whaling 
ships  began  to  stop  at  San  Francisco  Bay  for 
fuel,  wood  and  fresh  water.  By  the  late 
1830's,  Boston  merchants  sent  manufactured 
goods  on  their  ships  to  be  bartered  for  hides 
and  tallow  produced  at  the  ranches  around 
the  Bay. 

Close  by  Mission  Dolores  were  the  homes  of 
several  Mexican  and  Spanish  ranchers  such  as 
the  Guerreros,  Noes,  Valerias,  Bernals  and 
De  Haros,  all  of  whose  names  are  remembered 
in  streets  and  sub-districts  throughout  the 
Mission  District.  Don  Miguel  Noe,  owner  of 
the  large  San  Miguel  Ranch,  had  a  "mansion" 
at  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner  of 
Dolores  and  18th  Streets."  The  Bernal 
Ranch  covered  all  of  what  are  now  Bernal 
Heights  and  the  Inner  Mission  south  of  about 
23rd  Street.  The  south  half  of  the  Mission  was 
called  the  Potrero  Viejo  (Old  Rodeo),  and 
Potrero  Hill,  directly  east  of  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion, was  called  the  Potrero  Nuevo. 

On  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  ranchers  who 
lived  near  Mission  Dolores  held  part.es  at  their 
homes  and  danced  "jarabes"  and  "contra- 
danzas."  In  the  quadrangle  and  wide  street  in 
front  of  the  mission,  the  ranchers  held  horse 
races  bull  fights  and  a  California  specialty, 
the  "bear-and-bull-fight"  in  which  the  two 
beasts  tied  together,  attacked  each  other 
until  one  died.  On  other  days,  markets  were 


held  at  the  Quadrangle;  ladies  in  Spanish  man- 
tillas came  to  shop  and  talk  with  friends; 
Indians  laid  out  wares  on  the  ground  and 
Mexican  soldiers  drilled.  At  Easter,  an  effigy 
of  Judas  Iscariot  was  hung  in  the  square  and 
eventually  blown  up  to  the  delight  of  all. 

American  Influx  and  Conquest 

In  1835,  an  Englishman,  William  Richardson, 
built  the  first  house  at  Yerba  Buena  Cove  on 
the  bay's  edge  near  what  is  now  Montgomery 
Street  in  downtown  San  Francisco.  By  1841, 
some  20  houses  formed  Yerba  Buena  village, 
about  two  miles  northeast  of  Mission  Do- 
lores.12 

Throughout  the  1840's,  more  American 
settlers  flocked  overland  to  the  fertile  Califor- 
nia valleys  and  strategic  San  Francisco  Bay. 
As  of  the  mid  1840's,  Anglo-Americans  out- 
numbered Spaniards  and  Mexicans  in  Califor- 
nia. Expansionist  Americans  found  their 
leader  in  President  James  Polk.  On  April  12, 
1846,  his  troops  provoked  war  with  Mexico 
on  the  Rio  Grande  (Rio  Bravo).  On  June  14, 
at  Sonoma,  Captain  John  C.  Fremont  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  and  General  Mariano  Vallejo, 
declared  an  independent  California  Republic. 
Some  historians  believe  that  Fremont  acted 
on  secret  orders  from  Polk."  The  Mexican 
loyalist  "Californios"  fought  several  small 
battles  against  Fremont  but  were  finally  de- 
feated in  July,  1847.  The  Mexican-American 
War  ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  of  February  2,  1848,  which  ceded 
one  half  of  Mexico,  including  California,  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

After  the  war,  Captain  Fremont  and  his  wife 
lived  in  a  cabin  near  San  Francisco  around 
what  is  now  14th  street,  between  Mission  and 
Valencia  streets  in  the  Inner  Mission.14 

In  1847,  Yerba  Buena  was  renamed  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  honor  of  the  nearby  mission,  the 
earliest  European  settlement  on  the  peninsula. 


Gold  Rush 

Mexico  soon  realized  the  magnitude  of  what 
it  had  lost.  In  January.  1848,  gold,  and  n 
huge  amounts,  was  discovered  on  the  Ameri- 
can River  100  miles  northeast  of  San  l-ran- 
sco  The  news  soon  spread  to  the  eastern 
United  States  and  then  to  Europe^  Gold- 
diggers  rushed  to  California-overland  across 
?he  United  States,  by  ship  to  the  s  hmu  of 
Tehuantepec  in  Mexico  or  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  by  boat  again  to  San  Francisco ,  or 
by  ship  around  Cape  Horn,  the  tip  of  South 
America,  and  up  to  California.  San  Francisco 
became  the  transfer  point  from  ships  to  boats 
and  wagons  heading  for  the  gold  mines^ 
Between  1848  and  1850.  the  P°P^">n  °J 
San    Francisco    jumped    from    1,000  to 

34,000. 15 

With  the  gold  rush,  two  trends  became  evi- 
dent around  Mission  Dolores.  Several  bars, 
gambling  dens  and  "fandango"  dance  ha  Is 
sprang  up  to  service  the  rowdy  49  ers. 
Secondly,  the  fertile,  cultivated  flatlands 
southeast  of  the  old  church  in  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion provided  good  sites  for  outdoor  enter- 
tainment, pleasure  gardens,  hotels  and 
country  cottages  where  San  Franciscans  could 
get  away  temporarily  from  their  bustling 
noisy  town. 


Mission  District  -  I8S0S.  Mission  Dolores  is  black  square  at 
upper  center.  Union  and  Pioneer  Race  courses  at  center. 


San  Francisco's  Rural  Pleasure  District 

In  1851,  a  franchise  was  granted  to  construct 
a  40-foot  wide  wooden  plank  toll  road  along 
the  present  route  of  Mission  Street  from  3rd 
to  16th  streets.16  A  similar  plank  road,  built 
into  the  Mission  on  Folsom  Street,  encour- 
aged industry  along  that  route.17  The  Mission 
District,  sunnier  and  warmer  than  any  other 
part  of  San  Francisco,  soon  attracted  many 
pleasure-seekers,  traveling  on  the  wooden 
roads.  One  writer  commented  in  1854:  "On 
fine  days,  especially  on  Sundays,  the  roads  to 
the  Mission  show  a  continual  succession,  pass- 
ing to  and  fro,  of  all  manner  of  equestrians 
and  pedestrians,  and  elegant  open  carriages 
filled  with  ladies  and  holiday  folk."18 

However,  in  the  late  '40's  and  early  '50's, 
Mission  Dolores  was  no  place  for  families  and 
the  upper  crust  to  be  at  after  dusk.  In  1850,  a 
miner,  David  Cosad,  wanted  to  stay  for  the 
Sunday  evening  "fandango"  at  the  Mansion 
House  Inn  next  to  the  Mission,  but  his  two 
friends  did  not  want  to  stay  because  they  had 
not  brought  their  guns.19 

In  the  early  1850's,  a  burly  sea  captain  and  an 
Eastern  entrepreneur  built  San  Francisco's 
first  roadhouse  inn,  "The  Nightingale,"  at 
Mission  and  16th  streets.  Until  the  tavern 
closed  in  the  1870's,  it  was  known  for  "wild 
parties,"  gambling  and  barbecues.20  Judge 
Ned  McGown  hid  at  the  Nightingale  in  1856 
while  fleeing  the  wrath  of  the  Vigilantes.21 
The  Mansion  House  Inn  adjacent  to  Mission 
Dolores  and  nearby  Witzeleben's  Brewery 
were  also  favorite  drinking  places  for  San 
Franciscans.  Jim  O'Hara's  Restaurant,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  15th  and  Folsom  streets, 
was  considered  the  best  restaurant  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  1850's  before  financier  Fran- 
cois Pioche  brought  40  Parisian  chefs  to  Cali- 
fornia.22 

One  of  the  first  resorts  in  the  Mission  was 
"The  Willows,"  laid  out  on  the  west  side  of 
Mission  Road  between  18th  and  19th  streets. 
Picknickers  went  out  there,  especially  after 
church  on  Sundays,  to  enjoy  the  outdoor 
cafe,  bar,  hotel  and  the  small  zoo  (first  on  the 
West  Coast)  with  bears  and  sea  lions.  A  wind- 
ing creek,  fringed  with  water  grasses  and 
willow  trees,  created  a  "romantic  setting  in 
the  garden."23  The  open  air  pavillion  at  the 
Willows  was  used  for  moonlight-dancing  and 
also  served  as  a  stage  for  performers  such  as 
the  child  dancer  and  singer,  Lotta  Crabtree, 
who  the  49'ers  loved  to  see  at  the  gold 
camps.24  Bret  Harte,  California  journalist, 
Wild  West  novelist  and  mentor  of  Mark 
Twain,  wrote  a  poem,  "The  Emu,"  in  which 
he  asked: 

"Oh,  say,  have  you  seen  st  the  Willows 

so  green- 
So  charming  and  rurally  true, 
A  singular  bird  with  a  manner  absurd 
Which  they  call  the  Australian  Emu?"2S 

Unfortunately,  the  stream  at  the  Willows 
flooded  in  1861,  washed  out  the  garden  and 
closed  the  place  forever. 

About  1852,  two  race  tracks  were  built  in  the 
Mission  District.  The  Union  Race  Track  was 
situated  around  the  present  line  of  South  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  between  about  21st  and  23rd 
streets.  The  larger  Pioneer  Race  Track,  oper- 
ated by  George  Treat,  extended  along  what  is 
n°w  Army  Street,  from  about  Capp  to  York 


street.  Supposedly,  American  frontiersmen 
and  Mexican  ranchers  gambled  at  Pioneer 
Race  Track,  belongings  such  as  gold  claims, 
cattle  herds,  houses  and  even  clipper  ships.27' 
The  Pioneer  belonged  to  Senator  David  C. 
Broderick  who  was  killed  by  Judge  David 
Terry  in  1859  in  the  last  known  duel  in  Cali- 
fornia.28 After  the  Senator  died,  the  race 
track  land  was  divided  up  and  sold  to  people 
who  built  suburban  or  country  homes  there. 

In  the  late  '50's  and  early  '60's,  the  Odeum 
Gardens  existed  at  15th  and  Dolores  streets. 
The  Exotic  Gardens  were  at  Mission  and  13th 
in  the  1870's.29 

Medical  institutions  also  sought  the  healthy, 
sunny  climate  of  the  Mission  District.  The 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was  built  in  the  early 
1860's  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Mission  and 
15th  streets  and  the  Marine  Hospital  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Mission  and  16th.30 

Industries  Come  to  the  Mission 

Several  industries  located  in  the  late  1850's 
and  1860's  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
Mission.  The  industries  were  placed  close  to 
Mission  Creek  which  ran  from  near  Channel 
(Harrison)  and  Falcon  (18th)  streets,  north  to 
about  the  present  intersection  of  Bryant  and 
14th  Streets  and  then  east  to  Mission  Bay  and 
San  Francisco  Bay.  A  brickyard  was  near 
Bryant  and  5th  and  the  Mission  Woolen  Mills 
were  at  Folsom  and  Centre  (15th). 

Blooms's  tannery,  the  first  in  San  Francisco 
under  American  rule,  was  placed  on  Folsom 
at  19th.32  There  was  a  wharf  ("Embarca- 
dero")  immediately  east  of  the  mills  and  small 
brigs  and  schooners  could  sail  up  there  to  load 
manufactured  items.33  Thus  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion once  had  a  port  for  sea-faring  ships.  How- 
ever the  industrial  uses  first  brought  to  the 
Mission  by  the  presence  of  Mission  Creek 
grew  over  the  decades  and  ultimately  would 
disturb  nearby  residential  areas. 

Bv  1860  the  Inner  Mission,  distinct  from  San 
Francisco,  was  like  a  small,  Western  town 
complete  with  industries  near  the  r.ver-front, 
scattered  houses,  cultivated  fields  and  a  con- 
cenSn  of  wooden  buildings  along  the 
mat  slreets  (Mission  and  16th)  and  around 
the  church,  Mission  Dolores. 


Transportation  and  Construction 

The  Consolidation  Acts  of  1850,  1851  and 
1856,  brought  the  entire  Inner  Mission  Dis- 
trict within  the  city  limits  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.37 The  Van  Ness  Ordinance  of  1855 
allowed  squatters  to  take  possession  of  land  in 
the  Mission  District  and  elsewhere  which  they 
occupied. ,H  In  the  1860's  and  1870's,  a  grid 
of  streets  was  laid  out  across  the  "Mission 
Addition."  *" 

During  the  1860's,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  enterprising  individuals  ever  to  reside  in 
the  Mission  District,  built  a  country  home 
there.  Francois  L.  A.  Pioche,  a  French-born 
merchant,  banker,  gold  investor  and  multi- 
millionaire, bought  land  on  Dolores  Street, 
east  of  Mission  Dolores,  and  constructed  a 
home  there  which  he  called  "The  Hermitage." 
European  nobility  and  American  financiers 
were  entertained  at  the  country  estate.  Pioche 
wrote  of  his  home: 

"Away  from  the  din  of  the  city, 

The  busy  mart  and  the  street, 
Stands  the  old  church  of  the  Mission, 

and  my  Hermitage  at  its  feet.  "40 

Pioche  bought  the  large  Bernal  and  San 
Miguel  ranches  which  were  later  sub- 
divided.41 

Improved  transportation  in  the  1850's  and 
1860's,  brought  more  residents  and  service 
businesses  to  the  Inner  Mission.  In  1857, 
Thomas  Hayes  gained  the  franchise  for  the 
first  railway  in  San  Francisco.42  The  line 
went  from  Market  and  California  streets  out 
to  Mission  Dolores.  The  San  Bruno  Turnpike, 
an  extension  of  Mission  Road  to  the  plains  of 
San  Mateo,  was  finished  in  1858. 43  In  1863, 
horse-drawn  cars  began  operating  from  the 
waterfront  to  Valencia  and  25th  streets.44  In 
1866,  horse  cars  were  replaced  by  street  cars. 
In  the  early  1860's,  the  Omnibus  Railway,  a 
street  car  line,  was  placed  on  Howard  Street 
from  Second  out  to  16th  and  then  west  to 
16th  and  Dolores.45 

Between  1861  and  1864,  the  San  Francisco- 
San  Jose  Railroad  Company  constructed  a 
line  northward  through  San  Mateo  County  to 
a  terminal  at  25th  and  Valencia  and  further 
northeast  through  the  Mission  along  the  pres- 


ent  Southern  Pacific  tracks,  and  then  east  to 
the  main  station  at  Brannan  and  3rd.  Kas 
sengers  could  transfer  at  the  Valenca  and 
25th  station  to  the  Valencia  stree  car  and 
ride  directly  north  to  Market  Street  As 
though  obsessed  by  progress.  P.oche i  helped 
finance  both  the  Market  Street  and  San  Fran- 
cisco-San Jose  railroads  wh,ch  forever  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  his  beloved  Hermitage  in 
he  Mission/"  Perhaps,  the  forme, « 
regretted  his  action-he  committed  suicide  in 

1872. 

In  1868,  the  San  Francisco-San  Jose  Railroad 
was  bought  by  the  Central  Pacific  which  later 
became  ?he  Southern  Pacific.-  The  diagonal 
railroad  line  through  the  Mission  was  gradu- 
ally rolled  back  north  after  1907  when  the 
-Bayshore  Cutoff"  line  provided  a  more 
direct  route  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose. 
With  the  transportation  framework  set  out, 
The  building  boom  began  in  the  Inner Jv1.ss.on 
in  the  1870's  and  1880's.  In  those  decades, 
many  middle  class  San  Franciscans,  mainly 
professionals  and  small  bus.nessmen  con- 
ducted ornate,  dignified  "V.ctonar ,  houses 
in  the  Mission.  Between  1870  and  1900,  the 
population  of  the  Mission  District  expanded 
from  23.000  to  36.000  and  that  of  the  City 
grew  from  149.473  to  342,782.-  Immigra- 
tion to  California  and  San  Francisco  became 
much  easier  after  completion  in  1869  of  the 
trans-continental  Central  Pacific  Railway. 
By  1890,  most  of  the  Inner  Mission  was  built 
up  and  the  basic  land-use  pattern,  still  existing 
today    was  established.  Mixed  commercial- 
residential  buildings  were  built  along  major 
streets-Mission,  Valencia  and  16th;  single- 
family  and  multi-unit  dwelling,  mostly  of  two 
stories  were  built  elsewhere  except  in  the 
northeast  section  of  the  Mission  where  indus- 
try, served  by  both  the  railroad  and  Mission 
Creek,  increasingly  flourished. 

In  the  1880's  and  1890's,  intricately  carved 
wooden,  two-story  buildings  lined  Mission 
Street  through  most  of  the  Inner  Mission^ 
Apartments  were  above  stores  on  the  ground 
floor  There  was  a  saloon  on  almost  every 
corner  Mission  and  several  other  major  streets 
were  cobbled.  The  rest  were  merely  packed 
dirt  or  in  the  rainy  season,  unwieldy  mud. 
Many,  smaller  residential  streets  in  the  Inner 
Mission  looked  very  prosperous  with  two- 
story,  deeply  carved  Victorian  facades. 


Mission 


District  Transportation.      -  ca.  1890. 


The  Mansion  Years 

For  several  years  in  the  1880's,  it  seemed 
that,  because  of  its  warm  and  sunny  climate, 
the  Inner  Mission  might  gain  mansions  and 
become  fashionalbe  in  some  areas.  However, 
status  in  San  Francisco  was  associated  with 
views  of  the  bay,  and  since  the  generally  flat 
Inner  Mission  had  little  of  that,  the  district 
never  won  lasting  popularity  with  the 
wealthy. 

During  that  time  of  uncertainty,  several  man- 
sions were  built  in  the  Inner  Mission,  espe- 
cially on  Howard  Street  which  is  now  South 
Van  Ness.  The  Frank  M.  Stone  home  on  How- 
ard (now  1348  So.  Van  Ness),  near  25th,  still 
stands  relatively  unchanged,  and  is  a  large 
Victorian  house  in  the  Queen  Anne  style. 
Stone  was  law  partner  to  Aaron  A.  Sargent, 
once  a  United  States  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia.50  The  W.  F.  Whittier  home,  on  South 


Van  Ness  between  20th  and  21st,  was  a  bulky 
two-story  ftalianate  home  with  a  large  yard 
around  it.  The  San  Francisco  Fire  Commis- 
sioner, Frank  G.  Edwards,  built  a  stately 
Italianate  house  at  1366  Guerrero,  in  1884 
Mayor  (later  Senator)  John  Phela'n,  a  well- 
known  San  Francisco  millionaire,'  had  a 
spacious  house  on  Valencia  Street  between 
17th  and  18th.  In  the  early  1880's,  one  of  the 
few  paved  sidewalks  in  the  Mission  was  in 
front  of  Mayor  Phelan's  house.  Some  days,  as 
many  as  50  children  from  the  neighborhood 
roller-skated  on  the  long,  wide  pavement.51 
The  largest  mansion  in  the  Inner  Mission 
known  to  us,  was  that  of  John  D.  Spreckels 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Howard  and 
21st.52  Spreckels,  who  made  millions  in  refin- 
ing sugar,  built  a  wide,  Stick  Style  manse  with 
a  gabled  attic.  Hubert  Bancroft,  who  wrote 
volumes  on  Mexican  and  Western  American 
history,  had  his  library  in  his  two-story  resi- 
dence at  Army  and  Valencia  streets,  where  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  now  stands.  The  Bancroft 
Rare  Book  Library  is  now  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

During  1887,  Lily  Langtry,  the  adored  Eng- 
lish actress,  then  at  the  height  of  her  fame, 
rented  a  large  house  on  Dolores  Street  near 
17th.53  Duverne's  grocery  at  17th  and  the 
U.S.  Laundry  at  Valencia  and  16th,  did  a 
tremendous  although  short  business  in  serving 
Miss  Langtry's  luxurious  style  of  life.  The 
"Jersey  Lilly,"  a  former,  supposedly  intimate 
friend  of  the  longtime  Prince  of  Wales  (later 
King  Edward  VII),  entertained  famous  people 
in  San  Francisco,  including  Oscar  Wilde. 

Despite  the  presence  of  some  mansions  and 
tycoons  in  the  Mission  District,  the  typical, 
late  19th  century  house  in  the  Inner  Mission 
was  not  a  mansion  but  a  two-story,  often 
two-unit  Italianate  or  Stick  Style  building 
with  bay  windows,  high  ceilings  and  tall  nar- 
row doors 

The  Victorian  Mission 

Before  the  age  of  the  car,  life  was  more  lei- 
surely in  the  Inner  Mission.  The  small  town 
atmosphere  was  emphasized  in  the  late  19th 
century  by  the  presence  of  all  kinds  of  street 
vendors  and  officials.  Nelly  McGraw  Hedg- 
peth,  who  lived  as  a  child  in  the  1880's  on 
21st  Street,  between  Valencia  and  Guerrero, 
later  recalled  many  of  those  street  characters. 
There  was  the  ice  cream  man  who  brought  a 
large  freezer  on  the  back  of  his  buggy.  Boys 
gleefully  yelled  at  him,  "What  do  you  do 
when  your  mommy  spanks?"  and  he  would 
answer,  "I  scream,  I  scream."55  The  waffle 
man  made  waffles  on  a  coal  oil  burner  in  his 
wagon.  Other  regular  visitors  were  the  mus- 
tard man,  the  "rag-bottle-sacks"  man,  the 
lamplighter  for  the  gas  street  lamps  and  the 
letterman  who  dragged  mail  sacks  up  hills 
with   children  hanging  onto  them.56  The 
Chinese  fruit  and  vegetable  vendor  carried  his 
heavy  produce  on  two  baskets  at  the  ends  of  a 
pole  bearing  on  his  shoulders.  On  Chinese 
holidays,  he  brought  with  his  merchandise, 
small  bags  of  candy  and  nuts  as  gifts  for  the 
neighborhood  children.57 

Children  in  the  Inner  Mission  of  the  late  19th 
century,  enjoyed  many  games,  mostly  of  their 
own  invention.  On  the  streets  and  sidewalks 
of  the  district,  they  played  "buttons,"  jacks, 
"Pinny  Poppy  show  time,"  hop  scotch,  pitch 
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the  wicket  (horseshoes) 
bluff.58 


tag  and  blind  man's 


In  the  late  19th  century,  'teenagers'  of  the 
Mission  District  habitually  met  at  Coffin  and 
Mayhew's  Drug  Store  at  Mission  and  20th 
streets.  Nearby  on  Mission,  between  20th  and 
21st,  was  Mayberry's  Hall,  a  rental  place  for 
neighborhood  bazaars,  receptions,  debating 
societies  and  parties.59 

Woodward's  Gardens 

The  most  fabulous  entertainment  of  the  Inner 
Mission  in  the  19th  century  was  Woodward's 
Gardens  between  Mission  and  Valencia  streets 
from  13th  to  15th  streets.  R.  B.  Woodward 
owned  the  "What  Cheer  House,"  a  successful 
restaurant  at  Sacramento  and  Leidesdorff 
streets  in  downtown  San  Francisco.  With  the 
fortune  he  won  in  the  Gold  Rush,  Woodward 
built  a  mansion  and  private  park  on  Mission 
Street.  Guests  left  gifts  for  Mr.  Woodward, 
such  as  live  and  stuffed  animals,  shells  and 
even  an  Egyptian  mummy.  The  curiosities 
encouraged  Woodward  to  start  a  menagerie 
and  natural  history  museum.  R.  B.  Woodward 
was  the  epitome  of  the  19th  century  gentle- 
man-collector. After  the  1850's  when  Charles 
Darwin  described  the  theory  of  evolution  by 
natural  selection,  educated  people  were 
increasingly  interested  in  observing  and 
collecting  the  artifacts  and  variety  of  natural 
history. 

Gradually,  Woodward  added  to  the  surround 
ing  grounds,  a  botanical  conservatory,  foun- 
tains and  a  large  Art  Gallery.  Woodward's 
gardener,  Charles  William  Bonynge,  later 
became  a  Constock  millionaire  and  ended  his 
days  in  London,  entertaining  royalty  such  as 
the  daughters  of  Queen  Victoria/'"  In  the 
early  1860's,  Woodward  commissioned  Virgil 
Williams,  a  San  Francisco  artist,  to  go  to 
Europe  for  several  years  to  copy  in  the  galler 
ies  there,  paintings  by  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  masters.61  Williams  copied  works  by 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Leonardo,  Boticelli  and 
other  great  ones.  The  paintings  were  shipped 
back  to  hang  in  the  Art  Gallery  on  Mission 


Street,  along  with  California  scenes  also  by 
Williams. 

In  1866,  after  some  pressure  from  a  curious 
public,  Woodward  opened  his  gardens  and  col- 
lections to  the  public.  Woodward's  Gardens 
contained,  besides  the  above  mentioned  diver- 
sions, a  sea-lion  pond,  an  amphitheater,  a  lake 
with  black  swans,  roller-skating  rink,  aquar- 
ium, Polytechnic  Hall  on  photography  and 
glass  blowing,  playground,  music  hall  and 
"Rotary  Boat"  or  floating  merry-go-round. 62 

Among  the  carnival  attractions  at  Woodward's 
Gardens  were  balloon  ascensions  on  Sundays, 
Tom  Baldwin's  parachute  falls,  Herman  the 
Great  shot  from  a  cannon  and  Roman  chariot 
races  at  the  arena.61  In  1878,  Guillermo 
Prieto,  famous  Mexican  orator,  economist, 
poet,  autobiographer  and  ex-Minister  of  State 
exiled  by  dictator  Porfirio  Diaz,  visited  San 
Francisco.  Prieto  enjoyed  Woodward's  Gar- 
dens, especially  the  aquarium.  There  was  a 
grotto-like  entrance  into  a  circular  room  sur- 
rounded by  glass  walls  and  ceiling  and  water 
beyond.  In  Prieto's  words: 

"All  about  us,  over  our  heads,  exactly  as  if  we 
were  ourselves  submerged  in  water,  swam 
fishes  of  every  size  and  shape,  .  .  .  with 
sharp  noses  and  blunt,  and  always  prominent 
eyes  motionless  and  staring .  .  .  I  must  say 
that  this  initiation,  into  the  private  life  of  the 
deep  charmed  me  infinitely,  as  much  as  any- 
thing I  had  seen  in  San  Francisco.  "64 

Woodward's  Gardens  contained  the  same 
variety  of  entertainments,  fauna,  flora  and 
glass  pavillions  found  in  the  17th  to  19th 
centuries  in  the  "pleasure  gardens"  of  London 
such  as  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh  and  Cremorne.65 

After  Woodward's  Gardens  closed  in  1891,  a 
San  Francisco  historian  wrote: 

"It  will  be  ever  to  the  discredit  of  the  city 
government  that  it  allowed  this  tract  to  be  cut 
up  into  town  lots.  In  these  later  days,  the  site 
would  have  provided  a  fine  breathing  space  in 
one  of  the  most  congested  parts  of  the 
City/'6 
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Now,  in  the  early  1970's,  the  Inner  Mission 
needs  that  lost  park  space  more  than  ever. 

In  the  late  1930's  Robin  Tompson,  a  San 
Francisco  poet,  commemorated  the  visits  dur- 
ing the  1880's  of  a  small  boy  to  Woodward's 
Gardens.  He  wrote: 

"In  San  Francisco  young  Robert  displayed 
little  aptitude  for  learning  but  he  loved  Wood- 
ward's Gardens  and  went  there  as  often  as  he 
could  coax  his  parents  to  take  him,  or  alone 
whenever  he  could  wheedle  a  dime. " 

Robert  went  to  the  monkey  cages  to  see  them 
sunning.  The  young  boy  took  out  a  recently 
acquired  magnifying  glass  and  teased  monkeys 
by  focusing  the  sun  on  them.  The  primates 
would  not  put  up  long  with  the  foolishness 
and  according  to  a  poem  later  written  by 
Robert: 

"The  boy  .  .  .  presumed  too  close  and  long. 
There  was  a  sudden  flash  of  arm,  a  snatch, 
And  the  glass  was  the  monkey's  not 
the  boy's. " 

The  monkeys  hid  the  glass  in  their  straw  bed- 
ding and  the  poet  concluded: 

"Who  said  it  mattered 
What  monkeys  did  or  didn't  understand? 
They  might  not  understand  the  sun  itself. 
It's  knowing  what  to  do  with  things  that 
counts.  "61 

The  young  boy  who  lost  out  to  the  monkeys 
at  Woodward's  Gardens  was  Robert  Lee 
Frost,  later  one  of  the  greatest  American 
poets.  Robert's  father  died  when  he  was  nine 
and  the  family  went  to  live  in  New  England, 
with  which  he  was  mostly  associated  for  the 
rest  of  his  long  life. 

Through  the  last  three  decades  of  the  19th 
century  and  the  first  few  years  of  the  20th 
century,  life  moved  on  rather  pleasantly  in 
the  Inner  Mission  with  families  living  a  digni- 
fied, sometimes  strict  life  in  their  ornate  Vic- 
torian houses;  socializing  in  games  and  talk  on 
the  streets;  buying  the  increasing  conveni- 
ences of  the  world  at  stores  on  Mission  and 
Valencia  streets  and  until  1891,  having  hearty 
times  at  Woodward's  Gardens,  the  "Central 
Park  of  the  Pacific." 

Earthquake  and  Fire  -  1906 

That  prosperous,  regularized  life  was  dis- 
rupted forever  at  5:13  a.m.  on  Wednesday, 
April  18,  1906.  At  that  moment,  San  Fran- 
cisco was  besieged  by  the  most  violent  earth- 
quake in  its  history.  The  first  shock  lasted  40 
seconds,  then  diminished  for  10  seconds  and 
again  reached  a  crescendo  for  another  25 
seconds.68  During  the  earthquake,  caused  by 
a  violent  shift  on  the  San  Andreas  Fault, 
(about  15  miles  away)  tall  buildings  swayed 
wildly,  gas  lines  and  water  mains  broke,  elec- 
trical wires  snapped,  street  car  tracks  buckled, 
streets  undulated,  large  fissures  opened  and 
there  was  an  ear-splitting  sound  of  bricks  fall- 
ing and  wood  splintering  throughout  down- 
town San  Francisco.  In  the  Inner  Mission, 
among   other  things,  the  Valencia  Street 
Hotel,  on  Valencia  at  19th  and  built  on  filled 
land  where  the  Willows  and  Laguna  de  Do- 
lores had  been,  pitched,  twisted  and  then  tele- 
scoped from  four  floors  to  one  in  height.69 
Twenty  people  died  in  the  failure. 


San  Francisco  Fire  Moving  South  in  the  Inner  Mission  Dis- 
trict. April  19,  1906.  Seen  on  Valencia  Street  near  16th. 


Within  a  few  hours,  fire— a  greater  cause  of 
catastrophe,  was  visible  on  the  City's  skyline. 
The  fire  burned  first  towards  Nob  Hill,  China- 
town and  Russian  Hill  and  then  south  towards 
the  Mission  District.  On  the  night  of  April  18, 
more  than  ten  blocks  of  mansions  on  the  east 
side  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  were  dynamited  to 
prevent  the  Nob  Hill  fire  from  moving  further 
westward.70  By  12  noon,  Thursday,  April  19, 
Army  soldiers  were  dynamiting  at  14th  and 
Mission  to  keep  the  flames  from  going  south- 
ward into  the  Mission  District.71  But  the  sol- 
diers dynamited  too  little  and  too  close  to  the 
fire;  it  jumped  over  the  gap  and  moved  on 
south. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  some  unusual  events 
took  place  in  the  Inner  Mission  as  people  fled 
the  fire.  It  was  presumed  then  that  the  flames 
roaring  southward  around  16th  Street  would 
devour  the  entire  district.  Thus,  soldiers 
ordered  a  large  grocery  store  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Valencia  and  21st,  to  be  opened  to 
the  public  so  that  it  could  get  to  the  food 
before  the  fire  did.72  No  doubt  the  store 
owner's  heart  sank  far  the  next  day  upon 
seeing  that  the  fire  was  stopped  one  block 
short  of  his  emptied  store. 

On  Thursday,  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  James 
Phelan,  two  millionaires  who  had  mansions  in 
the  Inner  Mission,  toured  the  edges  of  the 
fire.73  They  passed  by  St.  Peter's  Convent  on 
Alabama  Street  in  the  Mission  and  found  sis- 
ters and  brothers  loading  candlesticks,  statues 
and  the  concealed  Eucharist  into  a  wagon. 
Amidst  the  stampede  of  wagons  and  people 
rushing  south  past  the  convent,  the  two 
tycoons  got  down  from  their  carriage  and 
helped  the  clergy  load  chalices,  prayer  books 
and  vestments  into  the  wagon.74 

The  fire  in  the  Mission  never  went  east  of 
Howard  Street  (So.  Van  Ness)  because  a  water 
main  had  broken  there  and  left  a  large  pool 
which  stopped  the  flames.75  But  in  the  wind- 


less afternoon  of  April  19,  the  conflagration 
moved  west  and  south  in  the  Mission.  By 
nightfall,  some  50,000  refugees  from  the  Mis- 
sion District  were  huddled  in  Mission  Dolores 
Park76  On  late  Thursday  evening,  that  same 
day,  the  fire  reached  17th  Street.  Desperate 
to  stop  it,  soldiers  went  well  ahead  of  the  fire 
and  dynamited  the  entire  north  side  of  20th 
Street  between  Dolores  and  Guerrero.  The 
blast  shook  the  ground.  Through  Thursday 
night  the  fire  kept  moving  south  towards  20th 
Street. 

Firemen  realized  that  they  would  need  size- 
able amounts  of  water  to  stop  the  flames 
from  leaping  across  the  dynamited  area.  Some 
knew  of  water  springs  on  steep  Dolores 
Heights,  west  of  Dolores  Street  around  21st. 
But  all  available  horses  were  too  exhausted  to 
take  the  fire  engines  up  the  hill. 

Undaunted  men  tied  ropes  to  the  engines; 
dragged  them  up  the  difficult  slopes  and 
began  pumping  water  through  hoses  trailing 
down  20th  Street.77  When  the  fire  arrived 
around  20th  Street,  east  of  Dolores,  men 
stopped  it  with  water  shooting  out  of  hoses 
stretched  over  four  City  blocks.  Thus  the  fire 
was  stopped  in  its  southward  movement  at 
20th  Street  but  still  pushed  west  against 
Dolores. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  April  19,  a  roaring 
wall  of  fire  had  reached  wide  Dolores  Street 
where  firefighters  were  determined  to  end  the 
disaster.  During  Thursday  night,  several  thou- 
sand soldiers,  policemen,  firemen  and  volun- 
teers battled  the  fire  at  Dolores,  between  Mar- 
ket and  20th  with  sacks,  blankets  and  water 
buckets.78  The  firefighters  used  unhinged 
wooden  doors  as  shields.  The  fight  was  suc- 
cessful and  by  mid-morning,  Friday,  April  20, 
1906,  the  fire  in  the  Inner  Mission  was  con- 
tained at  both  20th  and  Dolores  streets,  two 
days  after  the  earthquake  struck. 

Looking  northeast  from  Mission  Dolores  Park, 
on  Friday  afternoon,  the  scene  was  one  of 
complete  devastation— only  a  few  cracked 
chimneys  and  charred  trees  remained  stand- 
ing. The  sight  of  the  northern  Inner  Mission, 
immediately  after  the  fire,  reminds  one  of  the 
photos  of  Rotterdam  or  Dresden  after  the 
fire-bombings  of  World  War  1 1 . 

The  San  Francisco  fire  of  1906  burned  514 
City  blocks,  killed  about  450  people  and 
caused  at  least  $350  million  in  property  dam- 
age." 
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Prosperous  Years 

Soon  after  the  earthquake,  many  businesses 
formerly  located  downtown,  moved  out  to 
Mission  Street  for  several  years  while  the 
heart  of  the  City  was  reconstructed.  Some  of 
the  businesses  stayed.  In  the  first  years  after 
1906,  many  businesses  in  the  Mission  were 
housed  in  tents  and  shacks.80  The  Mission 
Merchant's  Association,  formed  in  1909,  may 
be  the  oldest  neighborhood  merchant's  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States.81  The  Associa- 
tion paid  for  the  first  paving  of  Mission 
Street.  The  Wigwam  Theater  (later  the  Rialto 
and  now  the  Crown)  began  as  a  variety  house 
in  a  tent  on  Mission  near  22nd.82  Immigrants 
liked  to  hear  imitations  of  themselves.  At  the 
Wigwam,  Colb  and  Dill  did  a  German  dialect 
and  Jim  Port  rolled  an  Irish  brogue.83 


Red  Cross  Relief  Headquarters,  Mission  District.  Barn  of 
James  Rolph  House,  at  northeast  corner  of  Guerrero  and 
25th  streets.  April,  1906. 


Besides  bringing  more  business  to  the  Inner 
Mission,  the  earthquake  and  fire  also  brought 
many  working-class  residents,  mainly  Irish 
and  Italians  who  had  lived  in  the  North  Beach 
areas.  Much  of  the  Irish  influx  to  the  Mission 
had  left  Ireland  during  the  Potato  Famine  of 
1849,  stopped  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
for  several  years  and  then  moved  on  to  San 
Francisco  and  the  South  of  Market-Rincon 
Hill  District,  only  to  have  to  flee  from  the  fire 
of  1906.  Not  surprisingly,  within  several  years 
of  the  Irish-Italian  flight,  San  Franciscans  said 
that  Mission  residents  spoke  with  a  "Brook- 
lynese"  accent.84 

During  the  1920's,  businesses  expanded  from 
Mission  Street,  one  block  over  to  Valencia. 
Also  in  that  decade,  with  less  affluent  people 
in  the  area,  many  Victorian  houses  were 
divided  into  two  or  more  flats.  Nonetheless, 
the  Inner  Mission  remained  a  stable  neighbor- 
hood for  workers'  and  professionals'  families, 
through  the  1930's  and  1940's. 


Between  1906  and  the  late  1930's,  the  Inner 
Mission  was  characterized  by  its  many  movie 
theaters.  There  were:  the  Majestic  (now  the 
Tower),  the  People's  Theater,  the  Idle  Hour 
(the  New  Mission  after  about  1916),  Sherman 
Theater    (near    Mission   and    22nd  where 
National  Dollar  Store  is  now),  the  Grand 
Theater  across  the  street,  the  Globe  Theater 
near  24th   and  Mission  and  the  Valencia 
Theater  on  Valencia  near  14th  where  the 
Greek  Orthodox  cathedral  now  stands.85  In 
the  1930's,  during  xhe  "Big  Band"  period, 
jazz  and  dancing  music  bands  played  at  the 
New  Mission  Theater. 

By  the  1930's,  most  of  Mission  Street  in  the 
Inner  Mission  was  lined  by  prosperous  stores 
and  thus  was  named  the  "Mission  Miracle 
Mile."  To  herald  the  Golden  Gate  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1939  at  Treasure 
Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  Mission  Mer- 
chants decorated  the  street  with  painted  card- 
board outlines  of  Mission  Dolores,  Spanish 
friars  and  Flamenco  dancers,  apparently  allud- 
ing to  the  Spanish  heritage  of  the  Mission 
District.  The  Flamenco  dancing  figures  looked 
like  svelte  Argentine  tango  dancers  of  the 
1930's.  During  the  late  1930's,  large,  heavy, 
rounded  cars  rumbled  up  and  down  Mission 
Street,  signalling  the  end  of  the  worst  Depres- 
sion years. 


Latin  American  Influx 

After  World  War  II,  freeways,  new  sub- 
divisions, easy  credit  supported  by  FHA  and 
VA  loans,  fresher  air  and  more  open  space 
drew  Inner  Mission  residents,  especially  of  the 
younger  generation,  out  to  the  suburbs  on  the 
San  Francisco  Peninsula,  Marin  County  and 
East  Bay.  In  the  same  years,  the  new  working 
class,  mainly  impoverished  immigrants  from 
Latin  America,  moved  into  the  Mission,  seek- 
ing economic  improvement  as  did  the  immi- 
grant groups  before  them. 

With  immigration  laws  relaxed,  the  Spanish- 
surname  population  of  the  Inner  Mission  rose 
from  5,531  (11%  of  total  I.M.  population)  in 
1950  to  11,625  (23%)  in  1960  to  23,183 
(45%)  in  1970.86 

During  the  1950's,  the  Inner  Mission  was  still, 
despite  heavy  emigration  and  immigration,  a 
stable  residential  and  business  community. 


The  Mission  Mile  was  still  a  "Miracle."  Several 
times  per  year,  Mission  Street  business  cele- 
brated "Dollar  Day"  with  sales  lasting  until 
9  p.m.  On  those  days,  clothing  and  depart 
ment  stores  were  jammed  with  women  grab- 
bing for  buys  on  the  racks  and  counters.  The 
scenes  were  not  unlike  Filene's  bargain  cloth 
ing  store  in  Boston  at  5  minutes  before 
closing  time.  Mission  Street  sidewalks  of  the 
1950's  were  filled  with  jovial  shoppers  greet- 
ing friends  and  seeking  bargains.  According  to 
one  estimate,  businesses  on  the  Mission  Mir 
acle  Mile,  grossed  about    $55  million  in 
1955.87 

By  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  the 
results  of  recent  immigration  to  the  Inner 
Mission  became  visible  among  new  stores  in 
the   district,   particularly   on   24th  Street. 
Increasingly  there  were  restaurants,  grocery 
stores,  record  shops,  book  stores  and  other 
small  specialty  businesses  selling  food  and 
merchandise   from  Nicaragua,   El  Salvador, 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Peru,  Argentina,  Spain,  and 
other  Latin  countries  and  also  Arab  nations. 
Today  many  of  those  businesses  still  flourish 
in  the  area.  The  Inner  Mission  is  unique 
among  Latin  American  "barrios"  or  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  United  States  because  its  resi- 
dents and  businesses  are  not  just  from  Mexico 
or  Puerto  Rico  but  instead  are  mainly  from 
Central  and  South  America. 


Poverty  and  Deterioration 

As  of  the  middle  and  late  1960's  the  Inner 
Mission  finally  showed  physical /socfal  and 
econom.c  damage  caused  by  aging  buildings 
excess.ve  commuter  auto  traffic;  residential 
poverty;  employment  and  education  discrimi- 
nation against  its  minorities,  increasing  street 
cnme  lack  of  public  open  space  and  above 
all,  the  proximity  of  industrial  uses  to  hous- 
\m\       ,    '  22%(11<942>  of  Inner  Mission 
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was  unemployed  and  5,784  IM  welfare  cases 
BART  !r  19?r  ThG  cons^tion  of  the 
J  JBay  Area  RaP'd  Trans't)  subway 
under  Mission  Street,  all  the  way  through  the 
Inner  Mission  seriously  disrupted  shopping 
and  parking  on  Mission  Street  between  1969 
and  1971.  Some  of  the  smaller,  more  marginal 
businesses  went  bankrupt  and  closed. 

By  the  late  1960's,  the  socio-economic  and 
environmental  problems  of  the  Inner  Mission 
had  reached  a  critical  point,  similar  to  those 
reached  at  the  smae  time  in  urban  ghettos 
throughout  the  United  States.  Concentrated 
community  and  governmental  efforts  were 
needed  to  help  the  deep  problems. 

MCO  and  Mission  Model  Cities 

In  1968,  over  100  Mission  Community  organi- 
zations, representing  many  ethnic  groups, 
local  churches,  recreation  clubs,  political 
organizations,  merchants,  block  clubs  and 
other  interests  banded  together  to  form  the 
conglomerate  "Mission  Coalition  Organiza- 
tion" (MCO). 

In  1970,  MCO  asked  Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  to 
bring  the  federal  Model  Cities  programs  for 
community  improvement  to  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion. Mayor  Alioto  and  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Supervisors,  agreed  and  asked  fed- 
eral officials  for  that  help.  Model  Cities  pro- 
grams, passed  in  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  aim  to  bring,  in  a 
unified  way,  better  housing,  childcare,  and 
other  needed  improvements  to  low  and  mod- 
erate income  urban  communities.  In  1971, 
the  Mission  Model  Neighborhood  (MMN)' 
approximately  equal  to  the  Inner  Mission 
Area,  was  outlined  and  the  various  Model 
Cities  programs  began  there. 
By  1973,  both  MCO  and  the  Mission  Model 
Cities  Corporations,  in  relatively  short  spans 
of  time,  had  won  many  tangible  improve- 
ments for  the  Inner  Mission,  most  of  which 
are  discussed  in  the  Mission  Plan.  For  various 
reasons,  the  existence  of  Mission  Model  Cities 
beyond  mid- 1974  is  in  doubt  and  the  future 
course  of  MCO  is  unclear.  Whatever  happens 
to  the  two  organizations,  they  have  shown 
that  government  agencies,  departments  and 
officials  are  seldom  as  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  a  neglected  community  as  are  publicly 
funded  agencies  working  in  the  community 
and  linked  to  it  by  ties  with  well-organized, 
democratic  community  groups. 

Conclusion 

The  Inner  Mission  District  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  through  diverse  and  sometimes 
troubled  historic  phases  from  1776  to  1974. 
The  Inner  Mission  has  seen:  roaming  Cos- 
tanoan  Indians;  christianizing  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries; Mexican  ranchers;  the  gold-hungry 
'49'ers;  rural  inns  and  pleasure  gardens;  a 
growing    Victorian  residential-commercial 


neighborhood;  devastating  earthquake  and 
fire-  middleclass  exodus  in  post-war  prosper- 
ity'increased  poverty  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion in  the  1960's;  destruction  of  Victorian 
buildings  and  gradual  neighborhood  improve- 
ment helped  by  Mission  Community  groups, 
agencies  and  City  departments  working 
together. 

Compared  to  most  American  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, the  Inner  Mission  has  a  multi-faceted 
past  and  a  diverse  present  which  contain  both 
great  problems  and  potentials  for  its  residents. 
The  Inner  Mission  of  1973,  is  extraordinary 
because  it  faces,  to  some  degree,  almost  every 
major  problem  facing  American  inner  city 
areas  today.  Among  the  problems  for  the 


Inner  Mission:  considerable  poverty;  replace- 
ment of  family  apartments  with  more 
expensive,  smaller  units;  too  few  community 
services  and  parks;  too  much  commuter 
traffic-  past  and  possible  future  disruption  of 
local  business  and  residential  areas  by  con- 
struction of  a  rapid  transit  system;  predom- 
inance of  one  disadvantaged  ethnic  group; 
chaotic  land  use  pattern  with  industries  in 
residential  zones;  increased  poverty  and  un- 
desirable businesses  overflowing  from  Rede- 
velopment Agency  activities  in  other  parts  of 
the  City;  drug  traffic  and  some  crime;  and 
destruction  of  a  unique  architectural  heritage 
by  'modern'  styles  and  'progress.'  The  only 
American  urban  woe  which  the  Inner  Mission 
has  been  spared,  was  the  racial  ghetto  riot 
which  disrupted  dozens  of  American  cities  in 


the  late  1960's. 

In  contrast  to  the  above  problems,  the  Inner 
Mission  contains  assets,  some  of  which  are 
unique:  many  undamaged  Victorian  buildings, 
socio-economic  and  ethnic  diversity,  potential 
for  economic  development;  general  commun- 
ity caution  with  developers;  geographic 
identity  and  location  in  San  Francisco,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  most  vibrant  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

The  following  chapters  of  the  Mission  Plan 
seek  to  demonstrate  how  the  problems  of  the 
Inner  Mission  might  be  decreased  and  its 
assets  strengthened  yet  without  dislocation  of 
residents  and  viable  neighborhood  businesses 
present  now  in  the  Inner  Mission. 
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Chapter  II  Housing 


|.  INTRODUCTION 

The  low  and  moderate  income  residents 
of  the  Inner  Mission  District  encounter 
great  problems  in  finding  standard 
housing  which  they  can  afford  to  buy. 
or  rent  and  which  accommodates  their 
household  needs.  Inflation,  underem- 
ployment, higher  rents  (due  in  part  to 
BART  rapid  transit  in  the  Mission)  and 
a  quickly  deteriorating  older  housing 
stock,  are  only  a  few  of  the  factors 
narrowing  the  housing  choices  of  many 
Inner  Mission  residents. 

At  least  14%  or  3,044  of  Inner  Mission 
housing  units  need  major  repairs;  10% 
of  IM  housing  units  lack  some  basic 
plumbing;  13%  of  the  units  are  over- 
'crowded;  84%  of  the  housing  was  built 
before  1940.  The  approximate  cost  of 
rehabilitating  all  Inner  Mission  housing, 
would  be  about  $40  million.  Only  15% 
of  Mission  residents  are  homeowners. 
As  of  1970,  4,701  or  19%  of  Mission 
families  were  below  the  Federal 
poverty  level  ($4,743  annual  income 
for  family  of  four).  In  1972,  there  were 
5,784  welfare  cases  in  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion. Inner  Mission  families  which  earn 
less  than  $5,000  per  year,  pay  35%  of 
their  income  for  rent.  Although  about 
39,100  IM  residents  live  in  families, 
between  1960  and  1971,  the  stock  of 
single-family  houses  decreased  by  92 
and  2-  to  4-unit  apartment  buildings, 
favored  by  families,  decreased  by  83. 

Most  new  housing  built  in  the  Mission 
in  the  past  20  years  has  been  more 
expensive  and  of  smaller  unit  size  than 
what  it  replaced.  Increased  residential 
density  has  created  more  auto  traffic 
and  further  stretched  already  meager 
community  services  in  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion District  of  San  Francisco. 

This  chapter  seeks  to  identify  the  major 
housing  needs  in  the  Inner  Mission  in 
the  early  1970's  and  methods  by  which 
those  needs  might  be  met. 

RECOMMENDED  OBJECTIVE 
AND  POLICIES 

The  following  Objective  and  Policies  on 
Housing  are  recommended  to  Mission 
Community  groups  interested  in  these 
issues.  The  recommendations  are  based 
on  goals  previously  set  by  major  Mis- 
sion Community  groups. 

Objective 

Provide  equal  opportunities  for  all  pres- 
ent Inner  Mission  District  residents  to 
buy  or  rent  in  the  neighborhood,  stan- 
dard housing  units  which  meet  their 
household  needs  and  do  not  cost  more 
than  25%  of  their  adjusted  gross 
incomes.  The  housing  environment  of 
the  Inner  Mission  should  be  oriented  to 
families  and  encourage  them  to  stay. 
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Historic  housing  should  be  preserved, 
rehabilitated  and  restored  while  new 
housing  should  blend  aesthetically  with 
the  old. 

Policies 
1.  Concentrate  on  Housing 
Rehabilitation 

Strongly  encourage  housing  reha- 
bilitation with  stabilized  rents  and 


low-cost  homeownership. 
Rehabilitation  is  of  primary  im- 
portance because  it  preserves  larger 
family  units  found  more  common- 
ly in  older  buildings;  provides  the 
quickest,  cheapest  source  of  new 
standard  housing;  conserves  histor- 
ic buildings  and  in  general  preserves 
the  existing  neighborhood  density 
and  character. 


2.  Increase  Low  and  Moderate- Income 
Homeownership 

The  firmest  source  of  stability  in  a 
residential  neighborhood  is  in 
owner-occupied  housing  units. 
People  who  own  their  residences 
are  not  at  the  mercy  of  rising  rents, 
generally  show  more  interest  in 
their  maintenance  and  soundness 
and  in  the  improvement  of  their 
neighborhood  public  services  and 
environment.  Home  ownership  for 
low  and  moderate  income  individu- 
als in  the  Inner  Mission,  must  be 
provided  there  through  condomin- 
iums, cooperatives,  low-interest 
mortgages  and  whatever  other 
sources  can  be  made  available. 

3.  Stabilize  Neighborhood  Density 

Through  rezoning,  retain  or  achieve 
densities  in  residential  zones  which 
encourage  family  life  and  its  stabil- 
izing influences;  encourage  housing 
rehabilitation  and  homeownership; 
reduce  traffic  dangers  and  do  not 
overburden  the  available  commun- 
ity services. 

Zoning  should  allow,  when  neces- 
sary, construction  of  replacement 
housing  units  of  density  and  land 
coverage  compatible  with  the 
adjacent  existing  housing. 

4.  Focus  Housing  Improvements 
on  the  Most  Needy 
Residential  Areas 

Mission  Community  groups  and 
residents  should  work  together  on 
programs  such  as  the  proposed 
"Neighborhood  Improvement 
Areas,"  which  could  increase  hous- 
ing rehabilitation,  low  and  moder- 
ate income  homeownership,  im- 
proved housing  maintenance, 
better  community  services  and  his- 
toric preservation  in  the  most 
needy  and  centrally  located  resi- 
dential sections  of  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion District. 

5.  Guarantee  Low  or 
Reasonable  Rents 

In  order  to  not  be  forced  out  of 
the  neighborhood,  low  and  some 
moderate  income  households  need 
subsidized  rents  in  new  or  rehabili- 
tated structures,  need  controls  on 
various  kinds  of  discrimination, 
safeguards  against  arbitrary  rent 
hikes  and/or  compensation  for 
relocation  caused  by  private 
actions. 

6.  Preserve  and 
Increase  Family  Units 

About  10%  of  Inner  Mission  family 
units  are  overcrowded.  Few  apart- 
ments of  3  or  more  bedrooms  have 
been  built  in  the  Mission  in  the 
past  20  years.  Family  units  should 
receive  priority  in  new  construc- 
tion and  older  family  housing  units 
must  be  rehabilitated  instead  of 
being  demolished. 


7.  Continue  to  Seek 

New  Subsidized  Housing 

New  housing  is  needed  to  reduce 
overcrowded  living  conditions  in 
the  Inner  Mission  District  and  to 
replace  units  which  are  beyond  re- 
habilitation. 

However,  at  present  and  probably 
for  at  least  the  next  three  years, 
new  standard  housing  units  can  be 
provided  more  quickly,  less  expen- 
sively and  usually  in  a  better  hous- 
ing environment,  by  rehabilitating 
existing  units  than  by  construction 
of  new  subsidized  housing. 

8.  Minimizing  Housing  Relocation 
and  Its  Costs 

Landlords  and  the  City  must  help 
pay  for  relocation  costs  caused  by 
not  only  public  but  also  privately 
financed  demolition  and  construc- 
tion. 

9.  Preserve  Historic  Housing 

The  large,  unique  stock  of  Victor- 
ian housing  in  the  Inner  Mission 
should  be  preserved  for  its  beauty, 
history  and  large  supply  of  ample 
family  units. 

10.  End  Discrimination  in  Housing 

In  the  Inner  Mission,  as  in  all  parts 
of  San  Francisco,  landlords  often 
discriminate  against  families  with 
children,  against  single  parents, 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  and'people 
of  modest  finances  and  certain 
occupations. 

There  is  a  need  to  insure  that  all 
families  and  individuals  of  all  races 
are  able  to  find  adequate  housing 
in  the  Mission. 
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PRIORITY  NEEDS  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  METHODS 

See  sections  lll-IV,  Chapter  II  —  Hous- 
ing, Book  2,  Mission  Plan. 


CONCLUSION 

The  following  Action  Agenda  summa- 
rizes the  major  issues  and  needs  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  II  -  Housing.  Mission 
Community  groups  interested  in  these 
matters  could  benefit  the  Inner  Mission 
District  by  initiating  the  following 
Recommended  Actions.  As  with  the 
Recommended  Objective  and  Policies 
presented  above,  the  Recommended 
Actions  are  based  on  desires  and  needs 
previously  expressed  by  major  Mission 
Community  groups. 

Mission  Community  organizations 
could  work  simultaneously  on  several 
actions  in  Housing.  Thus  the  Recom- 
mended Actions  are  listed  below  in  pro- 
posed sets  with  the  first  set  suggested 
for  most  immediate  action. 


Several  of  the  suggested  actions,  mainly 
related  to  code  enforcement  and  taxes, 
were  not  discussed  in  the  preceding 
text  since  they  are  self-explanatory. 

See  the  Action  Agenda  of  Chapter  VI  - 
Urban  Environment,  for  matters  related 
not  only  to  housing  but  also  to  general 
physical  urban  development.  See  the 
Action  Agenda  of  Chapter  IX  -  Gen- 
eral Implementation,  for  pending  State 
and  Federal  legislation  on  housing  and 
community  development. 

Mission  Community  groups  interested 
in  Housing  could  carry  out  or  seek 
enactment  by  others  of  the  following: 

Recommended  Actions: 
Set  1. 

1.  Concentrate  on  Housing 
Rehabilitation  through: 

a.  MHDC  Rehabilitation  Loans 

Obtain  more  Rehab  and  Home- 
ownership  loans  from  local 
lending  institutions  at  lower 
interest  rates. 

Ask  all  Inner  Mission  private 
lenders  and  the  S.F.  Real 
Estate  Board  to  distribute  in- 
formation to  their  customers 
on  programs  of  MHDC,  EOC, 
PHA  and  other  related  housing 
agencies. 

b.  RAP 

Designation  by  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  Board  of 
Supervisors,  of  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion District  as  a  RAP  area 
with  the  Rehabilitation  Assis- 
tance Program  (RAP)  adminis- 
tered in  the  Mission  by  MHDC. 

As  a  beginning,  $20  million  in 
low-interest  (4.5-5.5%)  RAP 
loans  should  be  made  available 
to  the  Inner  Mission.  That 
amount  is  not  excessive  when 
one  considers  that  the  total 
housing  rehabilitation  needed 
in  the  Inner  Mission  would 
cost  at  least  $40  million. 

c.  Public  Housing  Modernization 
Introduction  of  S.F.  Public 
Housing  Authority  Moderniza- 
tion Program  in  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion. 

2.  Increase  Low  and  Moderate  Income 
Homeownership,  by  at  least 
4,243  Units,  through: 

a.  MHDC  Homeownership  Loans, 
Condominiums,  "Used 
Houses"  and  Cooperatives. 

b.  Use  of  HUD  Section  235 
Homeownership,  or  its  succes- 
sor program,  in  the  MHDC 
Condominium  Program. 

c.  City-wide  Homeownership  Pro- 
gram administered  in  the  Mis- 
sion by  MHDC. 

d.  Support  of  EOC  Resident 
Property  Management  Program 
for  condominiums  and  cooper- 
atives. 
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e.  Private  Sector  cooperation. 
Request  to  Inner  Mission  real- 
tors and  private  lending  institu- 
tions to  refer  to  MHDC,  poten- 
tially eligible,  low  and  moder- 
ate income  home-buyers. 

3.  Stabilize  Neighborhood 
Density  through: 

a.    Down-zoning  R-4  to  R-3,  (see 
Chapt.  Vl-Action  #1). 


4.  Focus  Improvements  on 

Needy-Residential  Areas,  through: 

a.  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Areas  (see  fig.  7  and  Appendix 
A). 

b.  Citizens  Participation. 
Encourage  persons  who  bene- 
fit, from  Inner  Mission  subsi- 
dized  housing   programs,  to 
work  with  Mission  community 


groups  involved  in  housing. 

5.  Guarantee  Low  or  Reasonable 
Rents  through: 

a.  Proposed  City-wide  Rent 
Grievance  Board,  to  be  set  up 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

b.  Passage  of  more  equitable  state 
landlord-tenant  law  and  then 
creation  of  a  San  Francisco 
Housing  Court. 

c.  Increased  Low  and  Moderate 
Income  Homeownership  (see 
Action  2  above). 

d.  Increased  Section  23  Leased 
Public  Housing  provided  by 
HUD. 

e.  Low-Rent  Units  in  Market- 
Rate  Apartment  Buildings,  en- 
couraged by  City  commissions 
and  boards. 

6.  Preserve  and  Increase  Family 
Units  through: 

a.  Proposed  City  ordinance  and 
State  law  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation against  family  renters. 

b.  Rehabilitation  of  older,  larger 
units  (see  Action  1  above). 

Set  2. 

7.  Continue  to  Seek  New  Subsidized 
Housing  (at  least  800  units  of 
which  600  could  be  in  the  NEIZ), 
through: 

a.  MHDC  and  HUD  Section  236 
housing  (or  nearest  successor 
program(s). 

b.  Subsidized  Housing  in  Market- 
rate  developments  (see  Action 
5-e  above). 

c.  City  Land  Bank  and  MHDC 
subsidized  housing  services. 

8.  Minimize  Housing  Relocation 
and  its  Costs  through: 

a.  Housing  Rehabilitation  (see 
Action  1,  above). 

b.  Subsidized  Housing  in  market- 
rate  developments  (see  Action 
5-e  above). 

c.  MHDC  Condominium  Pro- 
gram. 

d.  S.F.  Central  Relocation  Ser- 
vice-increased services. 

9.  Preserve  Historic  Housing 

See  Action  #6,  Chapter  VI. 

10.  End  Discrimination  in  Housing 
through: 

a.  Proposed  San  Francisco  Apart- 
ment Ordinance. 

b.  Proposed  Civil  Rights  Impact 
Reports,  by  the  City  Planning 
Department,  on  projected  new 
construction. 

c.  Proposed  City  ordinance  on 
civil  rights  requirements  of 
new  buildings. 

d.  Request  of  Human  Rights 
Commission,  a  housing  dis- 
crimination survey  in  the  Inner 
Mission  especially  that  related 
to  Latins,  families,  single 
parent  families  and  welfare 
recipients. 
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Chapter  III 


Recreation  and  Parks 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Inner  Mission  (Mission  Model 
Neighborhood)  contains  only  .004%  or 
13.7  acres  of  San  Francisco's  3,452 
acres  of  public  open  and  recreational 
space.  Some  of  the  City's  park  acreage 
belongs  to  City-wide  facilities  (see 

Appendix  B).  However,  the  City- 
wide  facility  closest  to  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion is  Civic  Center  Plaza,  which  is  1/3 
of  a  mile  away. 

Although  18  additional  acres  of  park 
space  are  near  the  Inner  Mission,  the 
poorest,  highest  concentration  of  Mis- 
sion population,  located  between 
Valencia  Street  and  Potrero  Avenue,  is 
separated  from  those  parks  by  major 
thoroughfares  such  as  Valencia,  South 
Van  Ness,  Potrero,  Army  and  the  James 
Lick  Freeway. 

The  lack  of  rec-park  space  is  especially 
serious  when  one  considers  that  the 
Inner  Mission  has,  with  51,870  resi- 
dents, 7%  of  San  Francisco's  total  pop- 
ulation, but  9%  of  its  youth  (under  21), 
6%  of  its  elderly  (over  65)  and  only 
.314  park-rec.  acres  per  1,000  persons 
which  is  the  fourth  lowest  ratio  in  the 
City  after  South  of  Market,  Chinatown 
and  Central  City.  Young  people  need 
large  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities 
most.  In  1970  the  Mission  had  13,847 
people  under  21  whereas  Central  City 
had  4,193  and  South  of  Market  had 
1,485.  In  the  Inner  Mission,  30%  of  the 
population  is  under  18  while  the  City 
proportion  is  only  23.8%. 

The  existing  Inner  Mission  rec-park 
facilities  are  overused  because  of  high 
demand. 

Much  more  public  recreational  and 
park  space  is  needed  in  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion, not  only  to  serve  urgent  commun- 
ity needs  of  recreation  and  enjoyment, 
but  also  to  improve,  especially  with 
linear  parks  and  large,  highly  visible 
parks,  the  air  quality  and  views  of 
greenery  in  the  area. 

RECOMMENDED  OBJECTIVE 
AND  POLICIES 

The  following  Objective  and  Policies  on 
Recreation  and  Parks  are  recommended 
to  Mission  Community  groups  inter- 
ested in  these  issues.  The  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  goals  previously  set 
by  major  Mission  Community  groups. 

Objective: 

Create  new  recreation  and  park  facil- 
ities in  the  Inner  Mission  District  and 
improve  the  maintenance  and  uses  of 
the  existing  ones  until  those  facilities 
satisfy  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
present  Inner  Mission  population. 


PARKS  & 
STREET  TREES 

I^Hl      EXISTING     PARKS  &  PLAYGROUNDS 
PROPOSED   PARKS  &  PLAYGROUNDS 
EXISTING  STREET  TREES 
PROPOSED   STREET  TREES 
PROPOSED    MEDIAN  PLANTING 
LINEAR  PARKS 


Fig.  10 


Policies 
Policy  1. 

Until  the  Inner  Mission  has  the  propor- 
tion of  rec-park  improvements  equal  to 
that  existing  in  the  most  favored  parts 
of  the  City,  the  Mission  Neighborhood 
must  have  high  priority  in  receiving 
new  parks,  gymnasium-community  cen- 
ter and  other  rec-park  facilities  funded 


by  all  available  and  future  City,  State, 
Federal  and  private  sources. 

Policy  2. 

All  new  rec-park  facilities  in  the  Inner 
Mission  must  be  located  near  concen- 
trations of  residential  areas  but  with 
minimal  and  preferably  no  relocation 
of  existing  residences  and  neighbor- 
hood service  businesses. 
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Policy  3. 

The  Recreation  and  Park  Department, 
the  Unified  School  District,  the  Com- 
munity College  District,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Commission  and  Churches  in 
the  Inner  Mission  should  help  Mission 
Community  groups  achieve  fuller  recre- 
ational use  of  school  yards;  underused 
public  land;  vacant  schools,  vacant  pri- 
vate land,  auditoriims,  libraries, 
churches,  and  church  halls  in  the  Mis- 
sion District. 

Policy  4. 

As  much  as  possible,  existing  and 
future  rec-park  facilities  in  the  Inner 
Mission  should  connect  with  and  rein- 
force the  Mission  Protected  Neighbor- 
hood Program  of  sidewalk  expansions 
and  beautification. 

COMMUNITY  PRIORITIES 

See  section  III,  Chapter  III  -  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks,  Book  2,  Mission  Plan. 


CONCLUSION 

The  following  Action  Agenda  summa- 
rizes the  major  issues  and  needs  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  III  -  Recreation  and 
Parks.  Mission  Community  groups 
interested  in  these  matters  could  bene 
fit  the  Inner  Mission  District  by  initi- 
ating the  following  Recommended 
Actions.  As  with  the  Recommended 
Objective  and  Policies  presented  above, 
the  Recommended  Actions  are  based 
on  desires  and  needs  previously  ex- 
pressed by  major  Mission  Community 
groups. 

Mission  Community  organizations 
could  work  simultaneously  on  several 
Actions  in  Recreation  and  Parks.  Thus 
the  Recommended  Actions  are  listed 
below  in  proposed  sets  with  the  first  set 
suggested  for  most  immediate  action. 
See  Appendix  A  for  estimated  costs 
and  square  feet  coverage  of  the  rec-park 


improvements  recommended  for  the 
Inner  Mission. 

Mission  Community  groups  interested 
in  Recreation  and  Parks  could  carry  out 
or  seek  enactment  by  others  of  the 
following: 

Recommended  Actions: 
(In    parenthesis   below   are  possible 
sources  of  funds  and/or  cooperation  to 
help  achieve  the  Actions). 

Set  1. 

1.  Soccer  Field  (funded  by  S.F.  Rec- 
reation and  Parks  Dept.). 

2.  New  Gymnasium  -  Community 
Center  (funded  by  proposed  Rec- 
Park  Dept.  bond  issue  or  proposed 
Open  Space  Acquisition  and  Devel- 
opment Fund). 

3.  2  New  Large  Parks  near:  20th  and 
Harrison  and  near  23rd  and  Treat 


(funded  by  proposed  Open  Space 
Fund).  See  figs.  10,  12,  13). 

4.  Mission  Armory  Multi-Purpose 
Center.  (State  of  California,  City  of 
San  Francisco  and  receipts  ex- 
pected at  Armory  Center.)  See  fig. 
14. 

5.  Mission  Protected  Neighborhood 
Program.  (City  of  San  Francisco  - 
General  Revenue-Sharing,  State 
Gas  Tax,  Ad  Valorem  Tax.) 

6a.Continued  funding  of  Mission 
Neighborhood  Physical  Develop- 
ment Project  (Model  Cities, 
Revenue-Sharing,  Rec-Park  Dept.). 

6b.Funding  of  a  new  Centro  Latino 
building-perhaps  located  next  to 
one  of  two  large  parks  proposed 
for  the  Inner  Mission  (cooperation 
of  Mission  Community  recreational 
and  planning  organizations  and 
S.F.  Rec-Park  Dept.;  Centro  Latino 
fund-raising  events), 


Set  2. 

7.  Rehabilitation  of: 
Mission  Playground 
Folsom  Playground 
Garfield  Square 
Rolph  Playground 

(San  Francisco  Rec-Park  Dept.  — 
General  Revenue-Sharing.) 

8.  Enlargement,  Rehabilitation  and 
Reopening  of  McKinley  Square- 
Inner  Mission  side  (S.F.  Rec-Park 
Dept.  funds;  land  contribution  of 
S.F.  Dept.  of  Public  Health). 

9.  Improved  Recreational  Use  of 
Schools  and  Other  City  Property. 
(Cooperation  of  City  departments, 
Unified  School  District  and  major 
Mission  Community  groups.) 

10.  More  Bilingual  Mission  Residents 
on  Staff  of  Rec-Park  Department  — 
Inner  Mission  Facilities.  (Coopera- 
tion and  funds  of  San  Francisco 
Rec-Park  Dept.  and  Mission  Com- 
munity job-training  organizations.) 

11.  Increased  Neighborhood  Involve- 
ment in  Planning  and  Operation  of 
Rec-Park  Department  Inner  Mis- 
sion Facilities.  (Proposed  S.F.  Rec- 
Park  Dept.  Neighborhood  Advisory 
Councils). 

12.  Mini-Parks  at: 

20th  and  San  Carlos, 
Elizabeth  and  San  Jose 
22nd  and  So.  Van  Ness. 
(S.F.  Rec-Park  Dept.  -  proposed 
Open  Space  Fund;  funds  S.  F.  Or- 
ganic Gardening  Program). 

Set  3. 

13.  Additional  Mini-Parks  at:  San  Fran- 
cisco Mime  Troupe  Bldg.  (S.F. 
Mime  Troupe),  23rd  and  Shotwell 
(a  Mission  Community  service  or- 
ganization), Former  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  Cut  (between  San 
Jose  and  Guerrero).  (Southern 
Pacific  and  private  donations). 


Fig.  14 


14a. Continued  funding  of  Mission 
Branch  of  S.F.  Boy's  Club  and 
Columbia  Park  Boy's  Club  (club 
fund-raising;  United  Bay  Area 
Crusade;  foundations;  Mission 
Community  support). 

14b.Creation  of  a  Mission  District  Girl's 
Club  (advice  and  some  staff  time  of 
S.F.  Boy's  Club,  Columbia  Park, 
Boy's  Club  of  America  and  S.F. 
Rec-Park  Dept.;  foundation  and 
future  Special  Revenue-Sharing 
funds). 

15.  Encouragement  of  Backyard  Parks. 


(cooperation  of  property  owners 
and  interested  Mission  Community 
groups). 

16.  Mission-to-Dolores  Linear  Park. 
(S.F.  Rec-Park  Dept.;  proposed 
Open  Space  Fund;  cooperation  of 
involved  and  adjacent  property 
owners.) 

17.  Increased  Mission  Community  Rec- 
reational Use  of  Inner  Mission  Dis- 
trict churches  and  synagogue.  (Co- 
operation of  churches,  synagogue, 
Mission  Community  residents,  S.F. 
Rec-Park  Dept.) 
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Chapter  IV 
Community  Services 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  discusses  the  pressing 
needs  of  Inner  Mission  District  resi- 
dents for  improved  community  services 

m:  Education 
Childcare 
Health 
Culture 
Consulates 

Also,  the  chapter  suggests  that  some 
churches  might  become  more  involved 
in  Mission  Community  activities,  but 
that  is  up  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
individual  churches. 

Inner  Mission  residents  need  improved 
and  often  subsidized  community  ser- 
vices. Although  about  70%  of  Mission 
residents  are  of  moderate  or  middle  in- 
come; in  1969,  11,534  or  22%  of  the 
51,874-person  Inner  Mission  popula- 
tion was  in  poverty. 

In  the  Inner  Mission,  schools  are 
crowded  and  undergoing  earthquake- 
proofing  over  the  next  five  years;  child- 
care  centers  have  waiting  lists  totalling 
about  1,000  children;  preventive,  men- 
tal and  dental  health  care  are  insuffi- 
cient; increased  drug  and  alcohol  detox- 
ification are  needed;  many  cultural 
programs  in  the  multi-ethnic,  multi- 
racial Inner  Mission  lack  space  for 
activities.  Compared  to  San  Francisco 
averages,  Mission  District  public  schools 
show  lower  student  learning  achieve- 
ment, serious  reading  problems;  higher 
dropout  rates;  lack  of  innovative  teach- 
ing methods  and  less  parent's  participa- 
tion in  secondary  school  activities.  In 
childcare,  increased  infant  care,  night 
care  and  home  care  are  needed  for 
many  Inner  Mission  parents  to  get  off 
or  stay  off  welfare. 

In  another  area  of  community  services, 
none  of  the  15  Latin  American  nations 
represented  in  San  Francisco,  have  con- 
sulates in  the  Inner  Mission. 

In  the  limited  space  of  this  chapter,  we 
only  outline  the  major  community  ser- 
vices needs  in  the  Mission  and  mention 
solutions  proposed  by  leaders  of  vari- 
ous Mission  Community  and  City 
agencies  and  organizations.  The  public 
and  private  community  service  agencies 
in  the  Mission  District  do  their  own 
planning  of  programs  and  facilities.  We 
can  only  act  here  as  a  central  forum  of 
key  information  on  problems  and  pos- 
sible improvement  methods.  Using  this 
and  other  information  available  to 
them,  Mission  Community  groups  can 
set  goals  and  strategies  to  obtain  better- 
ment of  these  community  services  in 
>:he  Inner  Mission. 


II.  RECOMMENDED  OBJECTIVE 
AND  POLICIES 

The  following  Objective  and  Policies  on 
Community  Services  are  recommended 
to  Mission  Community  groups  inter- 
ested in  these  issues.  The  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  goals  previously  set 
by  major  Mission  Community  groups. 

Objective. 

Provide  sufficient  community  services 
in  the  Inner  Mission  in  schools,  child- 
care centers,  health  clinics,  cultural  cen- 
ters, churches  and  consulates  so  that 
Mission  residents,  particularly  low  and 
moderate  income  individuals,  can 
increase  their  knowledge,  abilities  and 
pleasures;  be  in  good  health  and  partici- 
pate in  their  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Policies. 

A.  Education. 

1.  Needs  Assessment. 

Public  and  private  schools  ser- 
ving the  Inner  Mission  (see  fig. 
15)  should  provide  increased 
participation  of  students, 
parents  and  community  groups 
in  needs  assessment,  program 
and  facilities  planning,  imple- 
mentation and  evaluation.  Car- 
rying out  of  community 
approved  solutions  in  all 
schools  serving  the  Inner  Mis 
sion  should  begin  no  later  than 
the  semester  following  issuance 
of  recommendations. 

2.  Learning  Levels. 

The  basic  skills  learning  levels 
of  students  in  elementary  and 
secondary  Mission  District 
schools,  and  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing and  other  ethnic  back 
grounds  found  in  the  Inner 
Mission,  must  be  brought  up  to 
the  average  levels  of  California 
public  schools. 

r  3.  Dropout  Rates. 

The  dropout  rate  among  stu- 
dents in  public  and  private 
schools  serving  Inner  Mission 
students  should  be  reduced, 
with  more  individualized  in- 
struction, diagnosis  of  learning 
problems  and  other  means,  to 
the  City-wide  level  and  prefer- 
ably to  5%  or  less. 
4.  ESL-Bilingual/Bicultural 
Programs. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on 
proficiency  in  both  English 
and  Spanish  in  all  subjects;  on 


preparation  for  living  in  Ameri- 
can society  and  on  retaining 
appreciation  of  and  involve- 
ment in  the  culture(s)  with 
which  one  is  identified  in  part 
or  totally.  Multi-lingual,  multi- 
cultural learning  should  be 
made  available  to  interested 
students,  from  kindergarten 
through  senior  high  school. 

5.  Student/Class  Ratios. 

Classes  in  public  and  private 
schools  serving  Inner  Mission 
students  must  be  kept  to  the 
following  maximum  sizes: 
Kindergarten-20;  Grades  1, 
2-22; 

Grade  3-24;  Grades  4-6-26; 
High  Schools-25-28,  depend- 
ing on  the  subjects,  except 
physical  education  (37/class). 

6.  Special  Programs. 

Innovative,  more  flexible  pro- 
grams, which  encourage  learn- 
ing and  self-confidence  in  stu- 
dents should  be  increased  in 
public  and  private  schools 
which  serve  Inner  Mission  resi- 
dents. Those  programs  include 
multi-media  centers,  creative 
arts  workshops,  "schools-with- 
in-schools,"  open  classes,  indi- 
vidual instruction  and  inter- 
disciplinary studies. 

7.  College  and  Career  Preparation 

College  and  career  preparation, 
through  counseling,  courses 
offered,  arrangement  of  of 
interviews  and  encouragement 
of  students,  should  allow  all 
Inner  Mission  residents  attend- 
ing public  and  private  schools, 
to  competitively  apply  for 
entrance  to  the  college  or  ca- 
reer of  their  choice. 

8.  Ethnic/Racial  Composition  - 
Students 

The  children  of  Inner  Mission 
residents  should  attend  inte- 
grated public  and  private 
schools.  The  bussing  distances 
should  not  involve  excessive 
travel.  Sufficient  numbers  of 
Inner  Mission  ethnic  groups 
should  remain  at  Mission  Dis- 
trict schools  to  tie  the  schools 
to  the  neighborhood's  ethnic 
life.  Since  community  com- 
ment on  and  formulation  of 
the  Unified  School  District 
integration  plan  is  incomplete 
at  present,  specific  ethnic/ 
racial    percentages    are  not 


ecommended  here  for  Mission 
District  schools. 

9.  Ethnic/Racial  Composition  - 
Teachers,  Administration 

Public  and  private  schools 
attended  by  Inner  Mission  stu- 
dents should  have  teachers  and 
administrators,  both  at  sites 
and  central  offices,  with  ethnic 
backgrounds  and  language  abil- 
ities proportionately  equal  to 
those  of  the  students. 

10.  Student/Administration 
Ratio 

Public  and  private  schools  serv- 
ing the  Inner  Mission  should 
not  have  excessively  large  ad- 
ministrative bureaucracies 
which  take  disporportionate 
amounts  of  funds  from  services 
to  students. 

11.  Teacher's  Salaries 

The  salaries  of  public  and  pri- 
vate school  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators of  Inner  Mission 
students  should  attract  high 
quality  personnel  and  should 
give  those  individuals  pay  justi- 
fied by  their  education,  per- 
formance and  length  of  service. 

12.  Finances 

Public  and  private  schools  serv- 
ing the  Inner  Mission  should 
annually  distribute  to  the  in- 
volved parents  and/or  students, 
program  budgets,  reviewed 
beforehand  by  independent 
auditors,  which  explain  to 
non-experts  exactly  how,  and 
in  what  quantities  they  spend 
their  funds  and  what  surpluses 
or  deficits  result. 

Private,  sectarian  schools 
should-  become  self-sufficient 
and  draw  as  little  as  possible 
on  the  public  tax  dollar. 

13.  Earthquake-Proofing  of 
Schools 

The  current  earthquake-proof- 
ing of  public  schools  should  be 
arranged  to  cause  minimum 
overload  in  class  sizes. 

14.  New  Educational  Facilities 

Colleges,  universities  and 
career  training  organizations 
should  be  encouraged  to  locate 
facilities  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  zones  of  the  Inner 
Mission  as  long  as  they  cause 
no  undesirable  environmental 
effects,  no  uncompensated 
residential  relocation,  and 
higher  proportionate  employ- 
ment and  enrollment  for  Inner 
Mission  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, service  personnel  and 
students. 

15.  Job  Training 

Training  in  blue-  and  white- 
collar  jobs  must  decrease  un- 
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employment  and  underem- 
ployment in  the  Inner  Mission, 
particularly  among  recent 
immigrants. 

Childcare  and  Headstart 

1.  Basic  Services 

Inner  Mission  childcare  centers 
(see  fig.  15)  should  provide  not 
just  custodial  childcare  but  day 
and  also  night  care  with  educa- 
tional, social  and  cultural  bene- 
fits for  the  children. 

2.  Expansion  of  Services 

Childcare  centers  in  the  Inner 
Mission  aided  by  public  and 
private  sources,  should  increase 
their  services  in  terms  of  day 
and  night  care,  home  care,  in- 
fant  care,    help   for  abused 


children,  hearth  screening,  nu- 
trition and  coordination  of 
resources,  until  every  child  in 
the  district  receives  the  care 
and  education  that  it  needs  at 
prices  that  its  parents  can 
afford. 

Recently,  San  Francisco  voters 
made  it  City  policy  that  all  San 
Francisco  children  receive 
quality  childcare.  That  pledge 
must  be  carried  out  with  ap- 
propriated funds. 

3.  Childcare  and 
New  Developments 

All  developers  of  new  large 
commercial,  residential  (50 
units  or  more)  and  recreational 
buildings  in  the  Inner  Mission 
should  be  encouraged  by  the 
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City  Planning  Commission, 
Board  of  Supervisors  and 
major  Mission  Community 
groups  to  install  childcare  facil- 
ities for  the  children  of  the 
building's  users. 

4.  Home  Care 

Childcare  in  Homes  (6-10  chil- 
dren/home) by  para-profes- 
sionals, should  be  encouraged 
as  a  less  expensive  way  to  help 
meet  the  need. 

5.  Headstart 

Headstart  Centers  should  be 
continued  in  the  Inner  Mission 
and  improved  with  increased 
parent's  participation,  follow- 
up  in  grammar  schools  and  co- 
ordination of  resources  with 
childcare  centers. 

Health. 

1.  Care  Eligibility 

Health  care  in  the  Mission  Dis- 
trict is  an  individual's  right, 
not  a  privilege. 

2.  Preventive  Medicine 

Emphasis  should  be  on  preven- 
tion of  illness  rather  than  on 
waiting  for  it  to  occur;  that 
includes  caring  for  the  indivi- 
dual as  a  whole  rather  than  as  a 
disease  entity. 

3.  Community  Needs 

The  existing  and  proposed 
health  facilities  (see  fig.  16) 
should  adapt  their  programs  to 
the  needs  of  the  community, 
particularly  in  providing  the 
services  needed  in  the  Inner 
Mission  for  dental  care,  drug 
abuse,  alcoholism  and  mental 
health. 

4.  Large  Hospitals 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  San 
Francisco  General  Hospital 
(see  fig.  17)  should  continue  to 
increase  their  responsiveness  to 
the  Mission  Community. 

5.  Drug  Abuse 

Drug  detoxification,  rather 
than  drug  maintenance  by 
methadone  or  any  other  meth- 
od, should  emphasized  by  local 
medical  facilities. 

Culture 

1.  Mission  Armory 

The  Mission  Armory  (see  fig. 
14)  must  become  a  multi-pur- 
pose, multi-ethnic  Community 
center  for  culture  (both  tradi- 
tional and  contemporary),  edu- 
cation, recreation  and  com- 
munity services.  The  center,  to 
be  operated  by  a  non-profit 
Mission  Community  corpora- 
tion, could  charge  rents  to 
profit-making  organizations  for 
temporary  use  of  parts  of  the 
building.  The  profits  would  go 


to  improvements  on  and  in  the 
building  and  for  programs  car- 
ried on  within  the  building  by 
non-profit  Mission  Community 
groups. 

2.  Mission  Branch  Library 

The  Mission  Branch  Library 
should  continue  to  expand  the 
books,  exhibits  and  other  edu- 
cational materials  which  reflect 
the  cultural  composition  of  the 
Inner  Mission  District. 

E.  Churches 

1.  Community  Use 

When  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary, Mission  Community 
groups  should  continue  asking 
Inner  Mission  District  religious 
congregations  for  part-time  use 
of  their  buildings  or  open 
spaces  (see  fig.  18)  for  com- 
munity improvement  purposes. 

F.  Consulates 

1.  Inner  Mission  Location 

As  much  as  possible,  nations 
which  have  ethnic  representa- 
tion among  Inner  Mission  resi- 
dents, should  be  encouraged  to 
establish  their  consulates  in  the 
commercial  zones  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

III.  EDUCATION,  IV.  CHILDCARE, 
V.  HEALTH,  VI.  CULTURE, 
VII.  CHURCHES,  VIM.  CONSULATES. 

See  sections  lll-VIII,  Chapter  IV 
Community  Services,  Book  2,  Mission 
Plan. 

IX.  CONCLUSION 

The  following  Action  Agenda  summar 
izes  the  major  issues  and  needs  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  IV  -  Community 
Services.  Mission  Community  groups 
interested  in  these  matters  could  bene 
fit  the  Inner  Mission  District  by  initiat 
ing    the    following  Recommended 
Actions.  As  with  the  Recommended 
Objectives  and  Policies  presented  by 
major  Mission  Community  groups. 

Mission  Community  organizations 
could  work  simultaneously  on  several 
Actions  in  Community  Services.  Thus 
the  Recommended  Actions  are  listed 
below  in  proposed  sets  with  the  first  set 
suggested  for  most  immediate  action. 

Mission  Community  groups  interested 
in  Community  Services  could  carry  out 
or  seek  enactment  by  others  of  the 
following: 

Recommended  Actions: 
A.  Education 
Set  1. 

1.  School  and  Student  Needs 
Assessment 

Ask  public  and  private  school 
administrators  to  involve  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  parents  in 
the  needs  assessment  of  all  Mis- 


sion District  schools  where 
that  reporting  has  not  yet  been 
done.  Insist  that  all  Mission 
District  assessment  reports  be 
completed  and  published  by 
September,  1975  and  that  im- 
provements begin  no  later  than 
January,  1976. 

Insist  that  all  Mission  District 
academic  school  teachers  pro- 
vide full  diagnoses  of  individu- 
al students'  learning  needs. 

2.  Mission  Reading  Clinic 

Assist  the  Mission  Reading 
Clinic  to  obtain  public  and/or 
private  funds  to  maintain  and 
expand  its  programs  beyond 
June,  1974,  to  directly  serve  a 
total  of  at  least  575  Mission 
District  students. 

3.  New  Public  Grammar  School 

Ask  the  S.F.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion President,  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  for  the  Ele- 
mentary Division  and  the 
Director  of  the  SFUSD  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  Department 
and  the  S.F.  City  Planning 
Department  to  guarantee  that 
a  wide  range  of  Mission  Com- 
munity organizations,  teachers, 
parents  and  students  will  be  in- 
volved in  the  site  selection, 
program  development  and 
design  of  the  new  public  gram- 
mar school  being  discussed  for 
the  Inner  Mission. 

4.  ESL  -  Bilingual/ 
Bicultural  Programs 

Ask  Mission  Community  or- 
ganizations involved  in  English 
and  bilingual  education  (see 
Appendix  F),  to  arrange  sev- 
eral weekend  workshops  in 
which  the  documented  statis- 
tical qualitative  accomplish- 
ments of  Spanish,  Filipino  and 
Chinese  bilingual/bicultural 
ESL  programs  in  San  Francisco 
will  be  discussed;  needs,  em- 
phasis and  improvement  meth- 
ods for  the  programs  will  be 
discussed  and  will  lead  to 
obtaining  committments  on 
these  programs  from  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict (S.F.  USD)  and  any  other 
involved  school  systems. 

5.  Student/Class  Ratios 

Support  the  San  Francisco 
Federation  of  Teachers,  Local 
61,  in  its  efforts,  during  the 
next  round  of  labor  negotia- 
tions, to  get  the  SFUSD  to 
make  certain  maximum  class 
sizes  (see  Education  Policy 
#5),  mandatory  in  the  public 
schools. 

6.  Secondary  School  Counselors 

Support  the  San  Francisco 
Federation  of  Teachers,  Local 
61.  in  its  efforts  to  require  the 


S.F.  Unified  School  District  to 
provide  more  secondary  school 
counselors  to  reduce  the  pre- 
sent ratio  from  450  or  500 
students/counselor  to  250  stu- 
dents/counselor. 

Set  2 

7.  Ethnic/Racial  Composition  - 
Teachers,  Administrators 

Demand  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education  and  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  that  they 
adhere  to  a  schedule,  agreed 
upon  by  San  Francisco  parents 
and  neighborhood  groups,  to 
hire  selectively  until  the  eth- 
nic/racial composition  of  quali- 
fied teachers  and  administra- 
tors is  equal  to,  or  within  5% 
of  the  district-wide  ethnic/ 
racial  composition  of  public 
school  students. 

Once  that  the  final,  commun- 
ity-approved integration  plan 
for  SFUSD  schools,  kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade,  is 
instituted,  teachers  and  site 
administrators  should  repre- 
sent proportionately  (or  within 
5%),  the  ethnic/racial  composi- 
tion of  students  at  the  schools. 

8.  School  Budgets  and  Financing 

a.  Demand  that  Mission  Dis- 
trict public  and  private 
school  systems  annually 
distribute  publically  to 
teachers,  parents  and  Mis- 
sion Community  groups 
interested  in  education, 
annual  reports  and  pro- 
posed program  budgets  of 
all  expenditures,  income, 
debts  and  surpluses. 

b.  Support  the  San  Francisco 
Grand  Jury  recommenda- 
tion (1/74)  that  the  S.F. 
Board  of  Education  hire 
an  expert  budget  analyst 
responsible  only  to  it. 

9.  Improvements  in  Public 
Schools 

Discuss  with  the  Buildings 
Department  of  the  SFUSD,  the 
possibility  of  rehabilitating 
existing  Mission  District  public 
schools  to  provide  more  flex- 
ible classrooms,  better  sound- 
proofing, carpeting  and  more 
brightly  painted  walls. 


B.   Childcare  and  Headstart 
Set  1 

1.  Mission  Childcare  Consortium 

Support  and  aid  the  Mission 
Childcare  Consortium  in  its 
search  for  funds  to  continue  its 
programs  beyond  June  30, 
1974  and  to  expand  with  an 
Infant  Care  Center  (capacity: 
40);  a  new  childcare  center  at 
the  planned  MHDC  Aparta- 
mentos  Betel  (approx.  25  chil- 
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dren);  night  care  and  increased 
emphasis  on  multi-cultural, 
multi-lingual  learning  at  the 
Consortium  centers. 

2.  Childcare  Funding 

Seek  increased  Federal,  State 
and  City  funds  to  expand  day 
and  night  childcare,  infant  care 
and  care  of  abused  and  handi- 
capped children  in  the  Inner 
Mission,  to  be  carried  out  by 
Mission  Community  childcare 
agencies  or  Cooperatives. 


3.  EOC  Headstart  and  Childcare 


Support  and  aid  the  Mission 
Council  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council  (EOC),  in 
its  effort  to  fund  its  Headstart 
and  Childcare  programs 
beyond  June  30,  1974;  to  in- 
crease parent's  participation 
and  grammar  school  follow-up 
in  Headstart  and  to  expand  its 
childcare  center  in  the  Inner 
Mission. 
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4.  Coordinated  Childcare 

The  staffs  of  all  Inner  Mission 
childcare  and  Headstart  cen- 
ters, both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately financed,  and  also  the 
Children's  Council  of  San 
Francisco,  CAPA  and  other 
City-wide  childcare  organiza- 
tions, should  meet  in  a  work- 
shop to  discuss  methods  of 
sharing  facilities,  equipment, 
educational  materials  and  per- 
sonnel, as  recommended  by 
HEW  in  the  Community  Coor- 
dinated Childcare  (4-C)  Pro- 
gram. 

C.  Health. 

Set  1. 

1-  San  Francisco  General  Hospital 
(future  S.F.  Medical  Center) 
Seek  the  following  improve- 
ments in  services  and  facilities 
atSFGH: 

a.    Election    of  community 
'consumer  representatives 


to  the  hospital  governing 
board  in  substantial  and 
not  token  numbers. 

b.  Continuation  of  an  open 
admission  policy. 

c.  Continuation  of  billing 
according  to  the  ability  to 
pay. 

d.  Decentralization  of  civil 
service  to  hire  hospital 
workers  at  SFGH  and  not 
City  Hall. 

e.  No  freezes  in  hiring  which 
could  create  minimum 
standards  for  health  care. 

f.  Access  of  Mission  Com- 
munity physicians  to 
SFGH. 

g.  Establishment  of  one  of 
the  proposed  UCSF  off- 
campus  dental  clinics  at 
SFGH. 

h.  Increased  emphasis  on 
service  rather  than  teach- 
ing cases. 

i.  Focus  on  preventive  health 
care  and  education,  espe- 
cially for  families,  in  the 


expanded  out-patient  area 
and  eventually  in  satelite 
clinics. 

j.  City  funding  of  non- 
supporting  SFGH  pro- 
grams needed  in  the 
Mission  Community. 

2.  Low-Cost  Dental  Care 

Increase  low-cost,  Inner  Mis- 
sion dental  services  by: 

a.  Assisting  the  Native  Amer- 
ican Health  Center  in  its 
effort  to  obtain  four 
staffed  dental  chairs. 

b.  Supporting  the  proposal 
for  a  University  of  Califor- 
nia satelite  dental  clinic  at 
S.F.  General  Hospital  to 
meet  direct  service  needs. 

c.  Meeting  with  the  Dept.  of 
Public  Health  to  seek  more 
staffed  hours  at  District 
Health  Center  No.  1's  den- 
tal clinic. 

d.  Contacting  the  University 
of  the  Pacific  Department 
of  Community  and  Pre- 


ventive  Dentistry  about 
possibly  serving  low-cost 
dental  needs  in  the  Inner 
Mission. 

3.  Drug  Detoxification 
Support  Centro  de  Cambio  in 
its  application  for  increased, 
in-patient  drug  detoxification 
facilities. 

4.  Mission  Community  Health 
Unit 

Organize  workshops  for  Mis- 
sion District  individuals  inter- 
ested in  health  facilities  for  the 
sharing  of  information  and  for 
increasing  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  services. 

5.  Mobile  Preventive  Health  Unit 

Ask  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  (District  Center  No.  1), 
Mission  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  and  other  local  health 
agencies  to  help  establish  a  mo- 
bile neighborhood  health  unit, 
staffed  by  the  participating 
organizations,  to  work  in  the 
Inner  Mission. 
Set  2 

6.  Health  Education  Facility 

Seek  the  proposed  S.F.  Com- 
munity College  Mission  Facil- 
ity which  could  house  in  the 
Inner  Mission,  health  educa- 
tion classes  now  offered  else- 
where by  Community  College, 
Unified  School  District,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  California 
College  of  Podiatric  Medicine, 
University  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  Department  of  Public 
Health. 


7.  Health  Hotline 

Ask  Mission  District  and  City 
health  agencies  to  jointly  oper- 
ate a  Health  Hotline  which 
could  provide  by  telephone, 
essential  health  information 
and  referrals. 
D.  Culture 

Set  1. 

1.  Multi-Purpose  Mission 
Community  Center  — 
Mission  Armory 

Ask  State  and  Federal  legis- 
lators representing  the  Inner 
Mission,  the  City's  Art  Com- 
mission, Neighborhood  Arts 
Council  and  City  Planning 
Department  to  find  a  new  site, 
preferably  at  the  Presidio  or 
Hunter's  Point  Naval  Shipyard, 
for  the  California  Army 
National  Guard  units  now  at 
the  Mission  Armory.  Then  the 
building  should  be  deeded  or 
leased  to  a  non-profit  Mission 
Community  corporation  (to  be 
founded  by  the  present 
Armory  Task  Force)  which 
could  operate  there,  a  multi- 
purpose Mission  Community 
Center. 


churches 


Set  2. 


2.  Mission  Community  Use  of 
Project  Artaud  Theater 

Ask  the  Project  Artaud  non- 
profit corporation  to  apply  to 
foundations  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  for 
funds  to  install  fire  safety 
structures  at  the  Project 
Artaud  Theater  at  499  Ala- 
bama Street.  The  theater 
should  especially  serve  Inner 
Mission  residents. 

E.  Churches 

No  Actions  recommended  here. 
See  Policies  of  this  chapter  for  sug- 
gested guideline  for  future  possible 
Actions. 

F.  Consulates 
Set  1. 
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Fig.  18 

1 .  Mexican  Consulate  General 

Ask  the  Association  of  Latin 
American  Businessmen 
( ALAB),  OBECA/Arribe 
Juntos  and  Mission  Planning 
Council  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  the  Mexican  Foreign  Min- 
istry and  Mexican  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  San  Francisco  to  relo- 
cate the  Mexican  Consulate  to 
the  Inner  Mission,  preferably 
near  16th  and  Mission  streets. 

Set  2. 

2.  Other  Consulates 

The  same  above  groups  should 
open  similar  negotiations  to 
bring  to  the  Inner  Mission,  the 
consulates  of  other  nations, 
especially  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Transportation  and  circulation  systems 
effect  the  physical  and  socio-economic 
characteristics  of  the  areas  they  serve. 
This  chapter  of  the  Mission  Plan  sug- 
gests solutions  for  developing  a  coor- 
dinated transportation-pedestrian  circu- 
lation network  in  the  Inner  Mission 
District,  useful  to  the  present  residents 
and  businessmen  in  the  area.  The  pro- 
posed system,  especially  as  it  condenses 
around  BART  subway  stations  and 
major  MUNI  bus  routes,  will  greatly 
influence  traffic,  land  use,  pedestrian 
comfort  and  the  environment  of  air, 
noise  and  visual  experiences.  The  phi- 
losophy in  this  chapter  is  that  Mission 
Community  groups  have  taken  a  stance 
in  transportation  planning  for  what 
they  want  rather  than  following  trends 
which  have  benefited  them  minimally. 
The  present  trend  is  that  much  of  the 
commuter  traffic  originating  outside 
San  Francisco,  largely  from  Daly  City, 
is  making  the  Mission  District  a  40-lane 
freeway  (see  figs.  19  and  20). 

II.  RECOMMENDED  OBJECTIVE 
AND  POLICIES 

The  following  Objective  and  Policies  on 
Transportation-Circulation  are  recom- 
mended to  Mission  Community  groups 
interested  in  these  issues.  The  recom- 
mendations are  based  on  goals  pre- 
viously set  by  major  Mission  Commun- 
ity groups. 

Objective 

Obtain  a  coordinated  transportation- 
pedestrian  circulation  network  in  the 
Inner  Mission  which  is  safe,  comfort- 
able, efficient,  clean,  easy  to  under- 
stand and  beneficial  to  the  present  resi- 
dents and  businessmen  of  the  district. 

Policies 
Policy  1 

Reduce  over-dependence  on  the  auto- 
mobile, increase  use  of  bicycles  and 
encourage  pedestrian  movement. 

Policy  2 

Guarantee  citizen  involvement  in  the 
planning  and  developing  of  any  trans- 
portation and  circulation  systems 
affecting  the  Mission  District. 

Policy  3 

Heavy  industrial  and  commuter  traffic 
should  be  removed  from  residential 
streets  and  confined  to  freeways  and 
certain  limited  major  thoroughfares. 

Policy  4 

Support  the  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Commission  (MTC)  as  the  agency 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  regional 
transportation,  as  long  as  methods  for 
protecting  neighborhoods  and  including 
effective  community  input  are  incor- 
porated into  the  agency's  procedures. 


Policy  5 

No  additional  'sidewalk'  narrowings, 
tow-away  zones  and  one  way  streets 
should  be  instituted  in  residential  areas 
if  the  intention  is  to  benefit  commuters 
to  the  detriment  of  residents. 

Policy  6 

The  Inner  Mission  District  does  not 
want  to  be  a  highway  for  San  Francisco 
Peninsula  commuters. 

Policy  7 

Mission  residents  need  easier  access  by 
public  transportation  to  other  parts  of 


the  City,  particularly  city-wide  recrea- 
tion areas.  Possible  new  jitney  routes  to 
those  places  should  be  studied. 

Policy  8 

The  noise  and  air  pollution  of  public 
and  private  transportation  should  be 
reduced.  Buses  which  climb  hills  should 
be  smaller  and  quieter. 

III.  MAJOR  TRANSPORTATION  ISSUES 

See  Section  III,  Chapter  V  -  Transpor- 
tation-Circulation, Book  2,  Mission 
Plan. 
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IV.  CONCLUSION 

The  following  Action  Agenda  summar- 
izes the  major  issues  and  needs  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  V  -  Transportation- 
Circulation.  Mission  Community  groups 
interested  in  these  matters  could  bene- 
fit the  Inner  Mission  District  by  initiat- 


ing the  following  Recommended 
Actions.  As  with  the  Recommended 
Objective  and  Policies  presented  above, 
the  Recommended  Actions  are  based 
on  desires  and  needs  previously  ex- 
pressed by  major  Mission  Community 
groups. 


Mission  Community  groups  could  work 
simultaneously  on  several  Actions  in 
Transportation-Circulation.  Thus  the 
Recommended  Actions  are  listed  below 
in  proposed  sets  with  the  first  suggested 
for  most  immediate  action. 
Mission  Community  groups  interested 
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in  Transportation-Circulation  could 
carry  out  or  seek  enactments  by  others 
of  the  following: 

Recommended  Actions: 

Set  1 

1.  Mission  Protected  Neighborhood 
Program 

See  Action  #4,  Chapter  VI  - 
Urban  Environment,  on  imple- 
menting the  entire  proposed  Mis- 


sion Protected  Neighborhood 
Program  (see  fig.  26  and  Appendix 
A,  Chapt.  VI)  which  would  reduce 
commuter  traffic;  encourage 
bicycle  and  pedestrian  circulation 
and  physically  establish  the  hier 
archy  of  streets  recommended  in 
the  Mission  Plan. 

2.  BART/MUNI  Coordination 

Remain  vigilant  that  the  new 
MUNI  bus  lines  agreed  to  in  Spring, 


1973  by  major  Mission  Community 
groups  and  the  Coordinated  Transit 
Task  Force  (see  fig.  21),  will  be 
carried  out  and  not  altered  without 
further  consultation  with  those 
same  community  groups. 

3.  BART/MUNI  Mission  Transfers 

Negotiate  with  MUNI/BART  in  the 
establishment  of  a  time-based 
transfer  on  24th  Street  and  Mission 


Street  so  that  people  may  go  in  any 
direction  on  those  streets  on  BART 
and  MUNI  for  25  cents  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  This  would  be  done 
experimentally  and  could  be  com- 
bined with  the  two  proposed  joint 
fare  arrangements  for  BART  and 
MUNI. 

4.  Reduced  BART/MUNI  Fares 

In  cooperation  with  the  Mission 
Merchants  Association,  ALAB  and 
other  Mission  business  business 
groups,  negotiate  with  BART  (Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit)  and  MTC 
(Metropolitan  Transportation  Com- 
mission) to  reduce  fares  between 
the  16th  and  24th  street  BART 
stations  in  the  Mission  to  $.10 
instead  of  $  .30. 

Negotiate  with  BART  and  MTC  a 
reduced  fare  for  poverty-level  San 
Franciscans  to  city -wide  and 
regional  recreational  areas  and  to 
employment  beyond  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  ask  BART,  MUNI  and 
MTC  to  eliminate  time  restrictions 
on  the  present  reduced  fares  to 
youth  and  senior  citizens  which 
should  be  made  available  for  all 
hours. 

5.  New  Jitney  Routes 

Ask  BART  and  MUNI  to  study  and 
report  on  the  impact  of  BART  on 
patronage  of  Mission  District  jit- 
neys and  to  determine  feasible  new 
jitney  routes  in  the  area. 

6.  Bicycle  Routes 

Work  closely  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bicycle  Coalition  to  establish 
bicycle  routes  in  the  Mission  Dis- 
trict. Possible  bicycle  routes  could 
be  on  the  following  streets:  Guer- 
rero, Folsom,  14th,  15th,  19th, 
and  23rd  streets  (see  fig.  22). 

Set  2 

7.  Removal  of  Tow-Away  Zones 

Negotiate  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  remove  towaway 
zones  on  the  west  side  of  South 
Van  Ness  from  14th  to  19th 
Streets.  The  MUNI/BART  Planning 
Project  is  willing  to  help  by  making 
the  recommendation  to  its  Coor- 
dinating Board. 

8.  J-Church  Line  Extension 

Negotiate  with  MUNI  to  have  the 
J-Church  Street  car  line  extended 
through  the  Bernal  Cut  and  to  City 
College  in  order  to  reduce  com- 
muter traffic  through  the  Bernal 
Cut  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
MUNI. 

9.  NEIZ  Plan  Street  Changes 

See  Action  #1,  Chapter  VII,  for 
street  modifications  and  traffic 
changes  proposed  in  the  NEIZ 
Plan,  Phase  I  (see  fig.  29a). 

10.  Regional  Transportation  Plan 

Continue  to  give  definite  input 
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through  designated  Mission  com- 
munity technicians  in  the  Regional 
Transportation  Plan  of  MTC. 

Included  in  the  plan  are  four 
"issues"  for  consideration,  which 
relate  most  directly  to  the  Mission 
District. 

a)  San  Francisco  Airport  Access. 

b)  Bart  extension  to  San  Mateo 
and  Santa  Clara. 

c)  BART  extension  to  Northwest 
San  Francisco. 

d)  San  Mateo  County  local  transit 
services. 


Support  of  the  extension  of 
BART  to  San  Mateo  and  Santa 
Clara  and  increase  of  San 
Mateo  county  local  transit  ser- 
vices, will  reduce  commuter 
traffic  into  San  Francisco's 
Mission  District.  The  extension 
would  also  provide  access  for 
Mission  District  residents  to 
jobs  outside  San  Francisco. 

11.  Dial-A-Bus 

Ask  MTC  to  create  a  Dial-A-Bus 
system  in  the  near  future  in  the 
Inner  Mission  District. 
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Chapter  VI 

Urban  Environment 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

Because  of  its  physical  location  and  his- 
tory, the  Inner  Mission  was  destined  to 
contain  a  mix,  too  closely  mingled  in 
parts,  of  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  uses  and  too  little  public 
open  space  (see  Chapter  I,  Book  1. 


The  flatness  of  the  Inner  Mission  in  a 
hilly  city  and  its  location  between 
downtown  San  Francisco  and  many 
suburbs  southward  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Peninsula,  causes  thousands  of 
commuters  to  roar  through  the  Mission 
every  day. 

Under  existing  zoning  laws  and  loca- 
tions of  zoning  districts,  the  residential 
sections  of  the  Inner  Mission  contain 
only  36%  of  the  housing  units  allow- 
able there.  Thus  many  single-family 
houses  and  2-  to  4-unit  apartment 
buildings,  favored  by  families,  are  in 
jeopardy  of  being  replaced  by  smaller, 
more  densely  packed,  more  expensive 
units  less  oriented  to  families. 


The  Inner  Mission  has  245  "historic" 
buildings  and  many  more  Victorian 
structures  not  yet  officially  listed  as 
"historic."  The  potential  in  the  Mission 
for  more  dense,  new  apartment  build- 
ings endangers  hundred  of  Victorian 
houses  and  flats.  The  architecture  of 
many  recent  buildings  in  the  Mission 
has  not  been  compatible  with  the  styles 
and  forms  of  older  structures. 


Poverty,  lack  of  concern  among  resi- 
dents and  businesses,  excessive  vehicu- 
lar traffic  and  insufficient  City  cleaning 
services  have  led  to  streets  and  side- 
walks of  the  Inner  Mission  being 
heavily  littered  with  paper  wrappers, 
bottles,  cans  and  other  garbage. 

The  deeply  rooted  environmental  prob- 
lems of  the  Inner  Mission  can  be 
reduced  if  the  City  and  Mission  Com- 
munity become  committed  to  that  goal 
through  measures  such  as  those  em- 
bodied in  the  recommended  policies 
and  actions  of  this  chapter. 


II.  RECOMMENDED  OBJECTIVE 
AND  POLICIES 

The  following  Objective  and  Policies  on 
Urban  Environment  are  recommended 
to  Mission  Community  groups  inter- 
ested in  these  issues.  The  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  goals  previously  set 
by  major  Mission  Community  groups. 

Objective 

Guarantee  that  the  future  physical 
development  of  the  Inner  Mission, 
based  on  its  more  favorable  historical 
and  physical  characteristics,  will  be 
pleasing  and  interesting  to  local  resi- 
dents, in  the  proportions,  colors,  forms, 
textures  and  clear  relationships  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  uses  of  buildings,  streets, 
signs,  sidewalks,  sidewalk  fixtures  and 
landscaping.  Diverse,  ethnic  social  and 
commercial  activities  should  be  encour- 
aged. The  future  development  of  the 
Inner  Mission  should  cause  cleaner  air, 
less  harsh  noise,  fewer  traffic  danger, 
more  community  maintenance,  more 
park  space,  more  family  housing  for 
low  and  moderate  income  groups  and 
historic  preservation. 


EXISTING 
ZONING 


HIGH  DENSITY 

(apartment  building) 

R-4-.1  unit/ 200 
R-5-1  unit/  125 


(HKDUSOiM©  ZONES* 

LOW  DENSITY 

R-1  ■  single  family 
MODERATE  DENSITY 
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R- 3. 5-1  unit/600 

R-3-.  1  unit/800 

©mmsmm^i  worn 
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C-2- Retail-Commercial 

C-M  ■  Commercial  -  Manufacturing 
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M- 2 -Heavy  Manufacturing 

PUBLIC  ZONE 

P.  Public  (parks,  schools...) 


'an  apartment,  regardless  of  type  or  size,  or  a 
;irif)l'i  family  hou-.o 
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R.2-.29/acre  R-4 -.  217/acre 

R.3-.55/acre  R- 5  . 348/ acre 

Stanford  Comity  tevalomc  Study   Jun«,  1973 
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Policies 

1.  Down-zone  R-4  to  R-3  throughout 
the  Inner  Mission  except  for  several 
blocks  around  the  16th  and  Mis- 
sion streets  BART  station. 

Down-zoning,  which  is  rezoning,  is 
essential  to  encourage  residential 
neighborhood  stability,  preserva- 
tion of  family  units  and  historic 
preservation. 

2.  Maintain  the  present  height  and 
bulk  limits  in  the  Inner  Mission  but 
with  lenient  bulk  variances  allowed 
in  one  block  around  the  16th-Mis- 
sion  BART  station. 

Any  heavy  new  development  should 
be  focused  on  16th  and  Mission 
rather  than  around  the  24th-Mis- 


sion  BART  station.  Private  or  pub- 
lic development  should  cause  mini- 
mal possible  housing  relocation  all 
of  which  must  be  fully  compen- 
sated. 

3.  Improve  the  architectural  design  of 
new  buildings,  in  the  Inner  Mission 

Through  liaisons  at  the  City  Plan- 
ning Dept.  and  Central  Permit  Bur- 
eau, Mission  Community  groups 
and  the  City  should  encourage 
architectural  and  urban  design 
which  will  aid  the  overall  com- 
merce of  the  neighborhood;  prod- 
uce design  compatible  with  the 
older  buildings  and  improve  the 
views  and  boundary  definition  of 
the  Inner  Mission. 

4.  Carry  out  the  Mission  Protected 


Neighborhood  Program  on  major 
north-south  streets  in  the  Mission 
PNP   provides  3  major  benefits: 

1)  reduction  of  commuter  auto 
traffic  space  in  widened  sidewalks 

2)  ;;;,  3)  beautification  with  trees 
benches,  textured  pavements. 

5.  Improve  Community  Maintenance 

The  DPW  Bureau  of  Street  Clean- 
ing, supported  by  City  Budget 
priorities.  Mission  Community 
groups,  merchants  and  residents, 
should  work  together  to  reduce 
litter  and  garbage  on  streets  and 
sidewalks  of  the  Inner  Mission. 

6.  Remove  Incompatible  NCU's  and 
Industries  in  Residential  Neighbor- 
hoods. 
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Some  small  industries  and  excess 
gas  stations  should  be  removed 
from  residential  neighborhoods 
where  they  cause  air  and  noise  pol- 
lution, industrial  traffic,  some 
hazards  and  bad  effects  on  nearby 
housing. 

NCU's  which  are  neighborhood 
service  business,  mainly  at  corners, 
such  as  laundromats  and  grocery 
stores,  should  remain. 

7.  Encourage  and  aid  preservation  of 
Inner  Mission  historic  buildings. 

The  large  stock  of  Victorian  build- 
ings in  the  Mission  should  be  saved 
because:  they  contain  large,  usually 
less  expensive  family  units;  are  not 
very  expensive  if  not  fully  restored 
and  provide  a  beautiful  link  to  the 
extraordinary  history  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

8.  Underground    Utility    Wires  on 
Major  Streets 

The  heavy  utility  wires  and  poles 
provide  some  of  the  major  eyesores 
and  detractors  from  physical  im- 
provement of  the  Mission  Com- 
munity. The  wires  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible, 
beginning  first  with  major 
pedestrian  streets. 

9.  Obtain  More  Street  Trees. 

The  Inner  Mission  especially  needs 
street  (sidewalk)  trees  provided 
both  free  or  at  some  cost  by  the 
City.  With  a  scarcity  of  parks,  few 
front  yards  and  much  divergent 
architecture,  the  Inner  Mission 
needs  the  unifying,  beautifying 
effects  of  street  trees. 

10.  Reduce  Air  Pollution. 

The  residents  of  the  Inner  Mission 
suffer  more  than  their  share  of 
unhealthy,  dirty  air  pollution 
because  of  commuter  auto  traffic. 

Several  new  developments  seem  to 
forecast  less  air  pollution  in  the 
Mission  in  the  near  future. 

11.  Reduce  Noise  Pollution. 

Because  of  the  district's  density, 
presence  of  industries  and  many 
businesses;  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  Inner  Mission  residents 
especially  require  the  full  benefit 
of  any  future  government  measures 
against  noise  pollution. 

III.  EXISTING  ENVIRONMENT  - 
INNER  MISSION  DISTRICT 

IV.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  - 
INNER  MISSION  DISTRICT 

See  Sections  lll-IV,  Chapter  VI  - 
Urban  Environment,  Book  2,  Mission 
Plan. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

The  following  Action  Agenda  summar- 
izes the  major  issues  and  needs  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  VI  -  Urban  Environ- 
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ment.  Mission  Community  groups  inter- 
ested in  these  matters  could  benefit  the 
Inner  Mission  District  by  initiating  the 
following  Recommended  Actions.  As 
with  the  Recommended  Objective  and 
Poiicies  presented  above,  the  Recom- 
mended Actions  are  based  on  desires 
and  needs  previously  expressed  by 
major  Mission  Community  groups. 

Mission  Community  organizations 
could  work  simultaneously  on  several 
Actions  in  Urban  Environment.  Thus 
the  Recommended  Actions  are  listed 
below  in  proposed  sets  with  the  first  set 
suggested  for  most  immediate  action. 

Mission  Community  groups  interested 
in  Urban  Environment  are  recom- 
mended to  carry  out  or  seek  enactment 


by  others  of  the  following: 
Recommended  Actions: 
Set  1. 

1.  Down-Zoning. 

Ask  the  City  Planning  Commission 
to  downzone  R-4  to  R-3  (or  its 
future  equivalent)  in  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion except  for  several  blocks 
around  the  16th-Mission  BART 
station  (see  fig.  24). 

2.  Height  and  Bulk  Limits 

Maintain  the  present  Height  and 
Bulk  Limits  with  bulk  variances 
granted  by  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission in  one  block  around  16th 
and  Mission  (see  fig.  23). 
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3.  Improved  Urban  Design  and 
Land  Use 

Improve  the  uses  and  designs  of 
new  public  and  private  buildings 
and  sidewalk  fixtures  in  the  Inner 
Mission  District  and  increase  citi- 
zen's participation  in  those  im- 
provements by  the  following  meth- 
ods: 

a.    Building  Permits  Liaisons 

Ask  the  Model  Cities  Agency 
(MCA)  and  MHDC  (or  their 
equivalent  successors)  to  mon- 
itor once  a  week  the  following 
activities  with  regard  to  the 
Inner  Mission  and  provide 
monthly  reports  (or  weekly  if 
necessary)  to  MCO,  Mission 
Planning  Council  and  other 
major  Mission  Community 
organizations  involved  in 
housing  and/or  planning: 

•  All  construction,  demo- 
lition and  remodeling  per- 
mits requested  of  the  Cen- 
tral Permit  Bureau  (CPB). 
All  architectural  drawings 
for  major  permits  should 
be  reviewed  and  reported 
on  by  the  liaisons.  Pro- 
posed design  and  uses  can 
be  judged  with  relation  to 
the  San  Francisco  Urban 
Design  Plan  of  1971. 

•  Ask  the  BBI  Superinten- 
dent, DPW  Director,  Chief 
Administrative  Officer 
an;Board  of  Supervisors  to 
allocate  funds  to  micro- 
film CPB  permit  requests 
and  to  keep  updated,  the 
BBI  Electronic  Building 
Records  System.  The 
Records  System  should 
also  show  the  effects  of 
Systematic  Code  Enforce- 
ment on  rents,  housing 
prices,  displacement,  hous- 
ing condition  and  supply. 

•  All  requests  to  the  City 
Planning  Commission  for 
variances,  rezoning,  condi- 
tional use  permits  and 
changes  in  non-conforming 
use  permits,  all  Environ- 
mental Impact  Reports 
(EIR's)  on  construction  in 
the  Inner  Mission. 

•  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection, 
including  condemnation, 
DPW  Director's  hearings 
and  City  Attorney's 
actions. 

b.    Community  Participation 

Encourage  Inner  Mission  Com- 
munity groups  and  residents  to 
guide  physical  development 
through  the  methods  recom- 
mended in  Appendix  E.  Those 
methods  include  appeals  of 
buildings  permits,  conditional 
use  permits  and  Environmental 
Impact  reports,  and  requests 
for  Discretionary  Review  and 
Rezoning. 


EXISTING 
HEIGHT  LIMITS 


Numbers  refer  to  maximum 
height  limits  for  new 
construction 


Letters  refer  to  maximum 
bulk,  or  lot  coverage,  for 
new  construction 

1  story  or  floor  =  approximately 
10  feet 
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c.  Mission  Community  Design 
Center 

Recently  several  Mission  Com- 
munity groups  have  started  to 
look  for  funds  to  establish  a 
Community  Design  Center  in 
the  Inner  Mission,  preferably 
on  24th  Street. 

If  interested,  con- 
tact the  Mission  Planning 
Council  (ph.  647-3052)  and 
help  support  the  effort  to  set 
up  the  Mission  Community 
Design  Center. 

d.  Development  Requirements 
Ask  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion to  require,  through  the 
Zoning  Code  and  some  vari- 
ances for  developers,  major  res- 
idential and/or  commercial 
developments  to  contain  ade- 
quate amounts  of  public  open 
space,  community  rooms  and 
low  and  moderate  income 
housing. 

e.  Discretionary  Review 

Again  ask  the  City  Planning 
Commission  to  extend  Discre- 
tionary Review  to  Mission 
Street,  between  14th  and 
Army  streets.  The  Commission 
and  Department  should  con- 
sult major  Mission  Community 
groups  in  any  such  Discretion- 
ary Review  to  discuss  building 


designs  and  uses  proposed  for 
Mission  Street, 
f.  16th  and  Mission  Area  Study 
Ask  the  Director  of  City  Plan- 
ning for  his  department  to 
carry  out  a  two-part  Special 
Area  Study  of: 

•  16th  and  Mission  Streets 
area. 

•  16th  Street  between  Mis- 
sion and  Dolores  Streets. 

Both  parts  of  the  study  could  pro- 
pose: 

•  Urban  design  for  new  con- 
struction, mixed  with 
rehabilitations  of  viable 
existing  housing  and  busi- 
nesses. 

•  Economic  plan  including 
improvement  of  existing 
businesses  and  commercial 
improvement  through  new 
business. 

If  funded,  the  proposed  Mission 
Community  Design  Center  (see 
Action  3-c  above)  could  help  in  the 
16th  and  Mission  Area  Study. 

4.  Mission  Protected 
Neighborhood  Program 

Ask  the  Director  of  City  Planning, 
Director  of  Public  Works  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
allocate  from  General  Revenue- 
Sharing,  State  Gas  Tax  and  what- 
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5.  Improved  Community  Maintenance 

Reduce  street  and  sidewalk  litter  in 
the  Inner  Mission  by  the  following 
methods: 

a.  Improved  City  Service 

Ask  the  DPW  Street  Cleaning 
Bureau  Superintendent  to  dis- 
cuss with  major  Mission  Com- 
munity groups,  the  amounts 
and  types  of  equipment,  per- 
sonnel and  street-cleaning 
strategies  which  it  needs  to 
keep  clean  the  streets  and  side- 
walks of  the  Inner  Mission. 

Then  demand  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  that  it  allocate 
funds  for  the  needed  equip- 
ment, staff  and  strategies. 

b.  Improved  Community  Effort 
Ask  all  school  principals, 
church  ministers,  community 
improvement  organizations 
and  block  clubs  in  the  Inner 
Mission  to  impress  continu- 
ously on  residents  and  mer- 
chants, the  large  litter  problem 
here,  the  anti-litter  laws  and 
methods  of  reducing  the  prob- 
lem. Slides,  shows,  contests, 
"clean-up  days,"  building 
painting  contests,  paint  con- 
tributions and  other  means  can 
be  used  to  communicate  and 
help  solve  the  problem. 

c.  Anti-Litter  Laws  Enforcement 
If  the  community  efforts  on 
litter  reduction  fail,  discuss  in 
the  Mission  Community,  the 
possibility  of  asking  the 
departments  of  Public  Works, 
Police  and  Public  Health  to 
strictly  enforce  the  anti-litter 
laws  and  penalties  until  the 
problem  decreases  in  the  Inner 
Mission. 

6.  Non-Conforming  Uses 

Ask  the  City  Planning  Commission 
and  Board  of  Permit  Appeals  to 
remove  by  or  before  1980,  incom- 
patible NCU's  (Non-Conforming 
Uses)  and  industries  in  residential 
neighborhoods  of  the  Inner  Mission 
(see  fig.  25  and  Appendix  F). 

7.  Historic  Preservation 

Encourage  and  aid  preservation  of 
Inner  Mission  historic  buildings  in 
the  following  ways: 

a.  Landmarks  Designation 

Ask  the  Landmarks  Preserva- 
tion Advisory  Board  (LPAB) 
to  more  intensively  study  the 
possibilities  of  designating  as 
Landmarks,  more  of  the  "his- 
toric" buildings  in  the  Inner 
Mission  (see  fig.  28). 

b.  Historic  Districts 

Ask  the  LPAB  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  declaring  one  or 
more  historic  districts  in  the 
Inner  Mission. 

c.  Historic  Buildings 

Ask  the  San  Francisco  Junior 
League  to  add  more  Inner  Mis- 
sion, pre-1900,  Victorian 
buildings  to  its  list  of  "His- 
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toric"  Buildings.  Also  ask  the 
Junior    League    to  consider 
changing  its  criteria  for  historic 
buildings  to  include  structures 
built  between  1906  and  1920. 
Such  a  move  would  help  pre- 
serve many  urbanistically  valu- 
able flats  which  house  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 
Saving  Victorian  Buildings 
Ask  the  San  Francisco  Heritage 
Foundation  or  MHDC  to  buy, 
preserve  and  if  necessary,  relo- 
cate, within  the  Inner  Mission, 
any    Victorian    buildings  or 
facades  which  cannot  other 
wise  be  saved. 
Forbid  Demolition 


Ask  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  pass  a  City  or- 
dinance forbiding  the  demoli- 
tion or  inappropriate  remodel- 
ing of  any  Victorian  structure 
in  San  Francisco. 

Until  that  is  done,  ask  the  City 
Planning  Commission  to  pre- 
serve all  Victorian  buildings  in 
San  Francisco  through  the 
"State  Environmental  Impact 
guidelines"  which  require  de- 
termination of  whether  a  proj- 
ect would  "disrupt  or  alter .  .  . 
an  historic  site"  or  "have  sig- 
nificant effect  on  cultural  or 
scenic  resources." 


f.  Victorian  Alliance 

Support  and  aid,  when  neces- 
sary, the  Victorian  Alliance 
and  its  efforst  to  save,  through 
education,  lobbying  and  other 
means,  historic  buildings  in  the 
Inner  Mission. 

g.  Reduced  Property  Appraisals 
Seek  reduction  by  the  City 
Tax  Assessor's  office  of  ap- 
praisals   and    thus  property 
taxes  of  "historic"  buildings. 

Set  2 

8.  Undergrounding  Utility  Wires 

Discuss  with  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, DPW  Director,  City  Engin- 
eer and  Utilities  Undergrounding 
Coordinator,  methods  for  the  City 
to  help  finance  undergrounding 
utility  wires  in  the  Inner  Mission 
according  to  the  schedule  proposed 
in  Appendix  C  (see  fig.  26). 

9.  Street  Trees 

Seek  free  and  privately  paid  street 
trees  where  Protected  Neighbor- 
hood Program  or  other  forms  of 
publicly  paid  tree  planting  are  not 
scheduled  to  take  place  (see  fig.  10 
and  Appendix  B). 

Ask  the  DPW  Bureau  of  Street 
Cleaning  and  Tree  Planting  to 
inform  by  early  March  of  year,  the 
number  of  freely  planted  and  City- 
financed  trees  which  will  be  avail- 
able the  following  summer  for  the 
Inner  Mission. 

The  information  should  be  posted 
prominently  on  Inner  Mission 
streets  and  should  name  several 
neighborhood  agencies  where  resi- 
dents and  merchants  can  pick  up 
street  tree  applications.  The  organi- 
zations could  inform  people  of 
who  was  collecting  signed  applica- 
tions on  particular  streets.  Signed 
applications  should  be  returned  to 
DPW  by  about  May  15. 

10.  Air  Pollution 

Ask  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution 
Control  District  to  investigate  and 
stop  air  pollution  by  any  business 
which  produces  foul  smells  or 
chemicals  bothersome  to  Inner  Mis- 
sion District  residents  or  workers. 

11.  Noise  Pollution 

a.    City  Noise  Map 

Ask  the  DPW  Bureau  of  Engin- 
eering, which  will  propose  to 
the  Noise  Control  Task  Force, 
various  noise  levels  throughout 
the  City,  to  talk  with  major 
Mission  Community  groups 
about  the  "noise  map"  and 
noise-monitoring  system  which 
will  be  proposed  for  the  Inner 
Mission  District. 
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Chapter  VIII 

Economic  Development 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  suggests  methods  of 
orderly  economic  growth  in  the  Inner 
Mission  District,  which  might  provide 
maximum  participation  in  economic 
development  for  Mission  area  residents 
and  businesses. 

II.  RECOMMENDED  OBJECTIVE 
AND  POLICIES 

The  following  Objective  and  Policies  on 
Economic  Development  are  recom- 
mended to  Mission  Community  groups 
interested  in  those  issues.  The  recom- 
mendations are  based  on  goals  previ- 
ously set  by  major  Mission  Community 
groups. 

Objective 

Maintain  and  expand  the  economic  and 
employment  base  of  the  Inner  Mission 
District,  while  benefiting  present  resi- 
dents and  businesses  of  the  area  and 
not  distrubing  the  environment  of  the 
community  with  air  or  noise  pollution. 

Policies 

Policy  1  —  Local  Ownership 

Ownership  of  Inner  Mission  businesses 
by  Mission  residents  should  be  encour- 
aged and  increased. 

Policy  2  -  Business  Training 

Mission  businessmen  or  potential  busi- 
nessmen, who  need  the  help  must  be 
trained  in  financing,  buying,  sales,  and 
administration  by  Mission  Community 
service  organizations. 

Policy  3  -  Ethnic  Character 

Streets  and  areas  with  ethnic  neighbor- 
hood service  stores  should  be  encour- 
aged, strengthened  economically  and 
beautified. 

Policy  4  -  Blue  Collar  Jobs 

Create  new  blue  collar  jobs  through  the 
development,  expansion  and  retention 
of  viable  industries  in  the  Northeast 
Industrial  Zone,  north  of  18th  Street. 

Policy  5  -  Small  Businesses 

Encourage  the  retention  and  expansion 
of  local  small  businesses,  along  24th 
and  Mission  Streets  as  well  as  in  other 
areas  of  the  District. 

Policy  6  -  Mission  Community 
Organizations 

The  Mission  Community  organizations, 
related  to  commerce  or  employment, 
should  develop  an  awareness  of  eco- 
nomic development  needs  and  issues  in 
the  community. 

Policy  7  -  Mission  Community 
Benefits 


New  commercial  or  commercial-resi- 
dential developments  in  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion should  be  geared  toward  the 
employment  of  Mission  residents,  have 
community  participation  in  their  for- 
mative and  planning  stages,  and 
enhance  the  environmental  and  cultural 
characteristics  of  the  District. 

Policy  8  —  Construction  Jobs 

Where  new  major  construction  work  is 
initiated  in  the  Mission  District,  major 
Mission  Community  organizations  will 
negotiate  for  a  fair  share  of  Mission 
District  Jobs,  whether  by  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  programs. 

Policy  9  —  Urban  Improvement 

The  commercial  streets  of  the  Mission 
District  must  be  protected  from  eco- 
nomic and  physical  decay  by  the  poli- 
cies and.  actions  of  City  departments, 
by  local  merchant's  organizations,  the 
MCO  and  other  Mission  Community 
groups,  and  the  policy  of  increasing  the 
local  ownership  of  businesses. 

INNER  MISSION  ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS  -  EARLY  1970's 

See  Section  III,  Chapter  VIII  -  Eco- 
nomic Development,  Book  2,  Mission 
Plan. 

CONCLUSION 

The  following  Action  Agenda  summa- 
rizes the  major  issues  and  needs  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  VIII  -  Economic 
Development.  Mission  Community 
groups  interested  in  these  matters  could 
benefit  the  Inner  Mission  by  initiating 
the  following  Recommended  Actions. 
As  with  the  Recommended  Objective 
and  Policies  above,  the  Recommended 
Actions  are  based  on  desires  and  needs 
expressed  previously  by  major  Mission 
Community  groups. 

Mission  Community  organizations 
could  work  simultaneously  on  several 
Actions  in  Economic  Development. 
Thus,  the  Recommended  Actions  are 
listed  below  in  proposed  sets  with  the 
first  set  suggested  for  most  immediate 
action.  Mission  Community  groups 
interested  in  Economic  Development 
are  recommended  to  seek  the  follow- 
ing: 

Mission  Community  groups  interested 
in  Economic  Development  could  carry 
out  or  seek  enactment  by  others  of  the 
following: 

Recommended  Actions 
Set  1 

1.  Inner  Mission  Economic 
Development  Report 


Ask  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  to  determine 
and  substantiate  what  are  the  spe- 
cific types  and  amounts  of  indus- 
trial-commercial enterprises  and 
blue  or  white  collar  jobs  which 
could  be  attracted  to  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion. 

Major  Mission  Community  groups 
should  have  a  chance  to  comment 
on  recommendations  in  drafts  of 
the  report.  The  final  publication 
should  represent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  Economic  Development 
goals  of  Inner  Mission  residents  and 
businesses. 

After  publication  of  the  report,  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Economic  Devel- 
opment should  contact  the  recom- 
mended types  of  businesses  and 
industries,  determine  what  eco- 
nomic effect  they  would  have  on 
the  Mission  and  should  encourage 
favorable  enterprises  to  set  up 
operations  in  the  Inner  Mission. 

2.  Small  Businesses 

Ask  Inner  Mission  merchant's  and 
economic  development  organiza- 
tions, including  Latino  Local 
Development  Corp.,  ALAB  (Asso- 
ciation of  Latin  American  Business- 
men), Mission  Merchant's  Assoc. 
and  Mission  Branch  of  S.F.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  to: 

a.  Organize  small  businessmen 
into  cooperatives  in  order  to 
pool  their  resources,  purchase 
at  lower  costs  and  share  adver- 
tising expenses. 

b.  Combine  efforts  to  produce  a 
booklet  of  small  businesses  and 
novelty  shops  in  the  City. 
They  should  also  start  a  cam- 
paign to  get  newspapers  to 
write  articles  on  businesses  in 
the  Mission. 

c.  Help  food  establishments  in 
the  Mission  organize  into  co- 
operatives to  cater  their  ser- 
vices outside  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

d.  Develop  the  bilingual  abilities 
and/or  professional  licensing 
capabilities  of  new  immigrants 
with  previous  business  skills. 

e.  Conduct  market  analyses  iden- 
tifying sectors  of  the  small 
business  market  where  capital 
concentration  allows  competi- 
tion. 

f.  Train  Inner  Mission  small  busi- 
nessmen in  sales,  marketing, 
buying  and  investment. 

3.  Small  Business  Administration 


Ask  Mission  Community  corpora- 
tions involved  in  economic  devel- 
opment to  approach  Small  Business 
Administration  officials  and  discuss 
the  current  lending  practices  of  the 
SBA  and  demand  that  these  poli- 
cies be  altered  to  benefit  small  bus- 
inessmen who  allow  the  local  SBA 
offices  generous  leeway  in  deter- 
mining when  a  loan  can  be  made. 
The  local  SBA  should  be  encour- 
aged to  exercise  this  provision. 

4.  16th  and  Mission  Streets. 

See  Action  #3f,  Urban  Environ- 
ment, about  the  urban  design- 
economic  development  study 
needed  for  the  16th-Mission  BART 
corners  and  for  16th  Street  be- 
tween Mission  and  Dolores  streets. 

5.  24th  Street. 

Ask  24th  Street  merchants  to 
strengthen  the  Latin  character  of 
their  street  and  to  improve  it  with 
sidewalk  plantings,  murals,  varied 
paving,  benches  and  well-designed 
signs,  restoration  of  Victorians  and 
rehabilitation  of  other  buildings 
which  need  that.  MHDC,  the  pro- 
posed 24th  Street  Merchant's  Asso- 
ciation and  the  City's  Rehabilita- 
tion Assistance  Program  (if  brought 
to  the  Mission)  could  aid  the 
commercial-residential  rehabilita- 
tion. 

6.  Mission  Street. 

When  shops  become  vacant  along 
Mission  Street,  ask  a  Mission  Com- 
munity Economic  Development 
Corporation  to  acquire  or  hold  the 
sites  in  a  property  or  land  bank  for 
the  benefit  of  community-owned 
enterprises. 

7.  Mission  Job  Priority. 

Ask  developers  of  any  new  major 
residential  or  commercial  enter- 
prises in  the  Inner  Mission  to  give 
priority  to  Inner  Mission  residents 
for  jobs,  rentals  and  sales. 

Ask  BART  to  give  priority  to  Inner 
Mission  residents  in  future  BART 
construction  and  employment. 


8.  NEIZ  Plan  and  Jobs. 

When  Phase  I  of  the  NEIZ  Plan  is 
initiated  south  of  18th  Street,  Mis- 
sion economic  corporations  must 
insure  that  the  economic  develop- 
ment goes  hand  in  hand  with  new 
housing  there.  Mission  manpower 
organizations  should  negotiate 
maximum  possible  employment  for 
Mission  residents  in  new  construc- 
tion, building  management  and 
commercial  development. 

Set  2. 

9.  Large  Retail  Enterprises 

Ask  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Development,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Inner  Mission  community 
groups,  residents  and  merchants,  to 
encourage  large  retail  stores  to 
locate  in  the  Mission  District.  The 
stores  would  provide  substantial 
employment  and  increase  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  all  Mission  residents. 
However,  large  retail  stores  should 
be  encouraged  around  16th  and 
Mission  rather  than  24th  and  Mis 
sion  streets,  to  minimize  residential 
relocation. 

10.  BART  Corridor  Study 

Ask  the  Stanford  Community 
Development  Study,  Mission  Hous 
ing  Development  Corporation,  S.F. 
Model  Cities  Agency  (or  their  suc- 
cessors) and  the  S.F.  City  Planning 
Department  to  do  a  joint  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  BART  on  land 
values  and  rents  along  Mission 
Street,  between  Duboce  and  Army 
streets. 

The  study  could  also  determine  at 
what  price,  commercial  land  could 
be  privately  redeveloped  with  the 
present  zoning  and  in  how  many 
years  Mission  Community  and  out- 
side businesses  could  do  that  and 
how  many  new  jobs  would  be  cre- 
ated for  Inner  Mission  residents. 

11.  New  Industry. 

Ask  the  City  Planning  Department 
and  Mayor's  Office  of  Economic 
Development  to  campaign  vigor 
ously  to  attract  light  industries, 


especially  in  films,  television  pro- 
ductions and  other  media,  which 
will  employ  at  least  500  Inner  Mis- 
sion residents  yet  not  disrupt 
environment  and  will  be  located 
north  of  16th  Street  in  the  North- 
east Industrial  zone  of  the  Mission. 

12.  Mission  District  Mercado  (Market) 

The  Latin  characteristics  of  the 
Mission  District  make  it  an  excel- 
lent place  for  a  Mercado  or  market- 
place. Several  buildings  exist  which 
might  be  converted  into  a  mercado. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
determine  if  this  is  economically 
feasible  and  if  the  community,  and 
not  just  outside  firms,  would  bene- 
fit. The  Mercado  building  could  in- 
clude facilities  for  community 
recreation,  meetings  and  cultural 
activities.  The  economic  uses  could 
subsidize  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  community  activities. 

Ask  the  Economic  Development 
Office  to  cooperate  with  ALAB, 
OBECA/Arriba  Juntos  and  LLDC 
in  the  development  of  a  Mission 
District  Mercado. 

13.  Increased  Transit  Construction 
and  Mission  Jobs 

Mission  Community  Organizations 
interested  in  employment  and  con- 
struction should  negotiate  jobs  for 
any  new  mass  transit  construction 
in  the  neighborhood  or  outside  the 
neighborhood.  There  will  be  in- 
creased employment  in  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  planning 
of  Mass  Transit  Systems.  Mass 
Transit  Systems  reduce  pollution, 
the  dependence  on  the  auto  and 
also  help  reduce  the  consumption 
of  energy. 

14.  No  More  Pawnshops. 

Now  the  City  requires  a  public 
hearing  by  the  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors to  hear  community  opinions  on 
the  relocation  plans  of  pawnshops. 
Mission  Community  organizations 
should  oppose  in  force  at  those 
hearings  any  further  attempts  by 
pawnbrokers  to  relocate  to  the 
Inner  Mission. 
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Chapter  IX 
General  Implementation 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A  chapter  on  General  Implementation 
is  needed  to  discuss  present  and  pos- 
sible future  private  and  public  sources 
from  which  Mission  Community  organi- 
zations might  obtain  needed  urban  im- 
provements for  the  Inner  Mission 
District.  While  previous  chapters  of  the 
Mission  Plan  mention  sources  of  funds 
for  separate  needs  in  housing,  recrea- 
tion and  parks  and  other  areas,  this 
chapter  discusses  sources  of  money  and 
some  strategies  for  obtaining  urban 
improvements  recommended  in  all 
chapters  (except  Chapter  I)  of  the  Mis- 
sion Plan. 

The  chapter 

does  not  discuss  more  political,  more 
transitory  yet  lawful  strategies  for 
obtaining  neighborhood  improvements, 
which  can  include:  discussion  meetings 
or  workshops  with  public  officials  or 
between  community  organizations; 
request  or  demand  letters  to  govern- 
ment officials  and  politicians;  letters  of 
understanding;  negotiating  sessions; 
lobbying;  press  releases;  rallies;  mass 
organizing;  demonstrations;  picketing; 
strikes;  boycotts;  forming  of  inter-  and 
intra-neighborhood  coalitions;  creation 
of  block  clubs;  and  various  legal  forms 
of  fund-raising  to  pay  for  neighborhood 
organizing  or  directly  for  community 
improvements. 

It  is  felt  here  that  individual  Mission 
Community  groups  must  decide  for 
themselves  when  they  seek  neighbor- 
hood improvements  recommended  in 
the  Mission  Plan,  what  political,  organ- 
izing strategies  they  will  use  at  that 
moment  to  obtain  fulfillment  of  their 
demands.  The  choice  and  sequence  of 
most  community  organizing  methods 
depend  on  the  politics  and  realities  of 
the  passing  moment.  There  is  no  lack  in 
the  Mission  District  of  community  and 
union  organizers  who  have  long  experi- 
ence in  helping  groups  choose  honest 
political  methods  to  obtain  community 
improvements.   These   individuals  are 
well-known  locally  and  some  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  Chapter  Acknowledg- 
ments of  the  Mission  Plan. 

II.  RECOMMENDED  OBJECTIVE 
AND  POLICIES 

The  following  Objective  and  Policies  on 
General  Implementation  are  recom- 
mended to  Mission  Community  groups 
interested  in  these  issues.  The  recom- 
mendations are  on  goals  previously  set 
by  major  Mission  Community  groups. 

Objective 

Provide  residents  and  community 
organizations  in  the  Inner  Mission,  with 
suggestions  on  ways  to  make  govern- 


mental and  private  interests,  including 
the  Mission  Community  organizations, 
work  more  effectively  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  housing  and  other 
community  services,  which  are  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  the  present  low  and 
moderate  income  residents  of  the  Inner 
Mission. 

Policies 

A.   Public  Resources 

1.  Mission  Model  Cities  Corpora- 
tions and  Model  Cities  Agency 

a.  The  Mayor's  Office,  Model 
Cities  Agency  and  Mission 
Model  Cities  corporations 
directors  and  boards 
should  concentrate  on 
obtaining  public  and/or 
private  funds  to  continue 
those  Mission  Model  Cities 
Corporations  and  projects 
which  they  and  Mission 
Model  Neighborhood  citi- 
zens consider  most  valu- 
able to  the  Mission  Com- 
munity. 

2.  Mission  Community  Organiza- 
tions (CO's),  Community 
Technical  Organizations 
(CTO's)  and  the  City  Budget 

a.  Mission  Community  Or- 
ganizations (of  the  MCO 
type)  and  Community 
Technical  Organizations 
(of  the  Mission  Model 
Cities  type)  should  con- 
sider adjusting  their  annual 
schedules  to  keep  up 
better  with  the  City  Bud- 
get process  and  to  gain 
more  benefits  for  the 
Inner  Mission  District 
from  the  City  Budget. 

b.  The  Mayor,  Board  of 
Supervisors,  CI  AC  and 
City  departments,  should 
provide  earlier,  more  effec- 
tive citizen's  participation 
in  formulating  the  annual 
City  Budget,  including  the 
Capital  Improvements  Pro- 
gram (CIP)  and  allocation 
of  Revenue-Sharing  funds. 

c.  Mission  Community  Or- 
ganizations and  commun- 
ity Technical  Organiza- 
tions which  are  linked  to 
them,  institutionally 
and/or  financially,  should 
represent  the  same  geo- 
graphic area,  namely  the 
Inner  Mission  District.  The 
Inner  Mission  needs  con- 
centrated improvements 
efforts  more  than  do  the 


generally  more  prosperous 
areas  around  it. 

d.  If  a  Mission  Community 
Organization  and  Com- 
munity Technical  Organi- 
zation are  linked,  they 
should  decide  once  a  year, 
in  clear  terms  of  statistics 
and  types  of  programs, 
how  the  technical  Organ- 
ization will  serve  the  Com- 
munity Organization  and 
general  Mission  Com- 
munity. 

e.  The  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  should  use 
City  funds,  including  Gen- 
eral and  future  Special 
Revenue-Sharing,  for 
neighborhood  priorities  in 
urban  improvements  and 
particularly  for  high-need 
areas  such  as  the  Inner 
Mission.  The  Mission  Plan 
outlines  possible  physical, 
programmatic  and  eco- 
nomic improvements  in 
the  Inner  Mission. 

f.  The  Mayor  and  Supervi- 
sors should  provide  inde- 
pendent, technical 
assistance  to  neighbor- 
hoods to  help  evaluate  the 
community  benefits  from 
City  funds  and  to  help 
make  decisions  on  present 
and  future  City  funds. 

3.  City  Planning  Department 
and  Commission 
Through  the  Mission  Liaison, 
Improvement  Plans,  Special 
Areas  Studies  endorsement  and 
implementation  of  the  Mission 
Plan  and  other  methods,  dis- 
cussed with  the  Mission  Com- 
munity, the  City  Planning 
Department  and  Commission 
should  help  bring  needed  com- 
munity services  and  housing  to 
the  Inner  Mission. 


4.  Mayor's  Office 

The  Mayor  should  help  (or 
continue  to  help)  improve  the 
living,  working  and  business 
conditions  of  present  Inner 
Mission  residents,  workers  and 
businesses,  through  his  or  her 
appointments  to  City  commis- 
sions and  boards,  creation  of 
liaisons  between  major  City 
departments  and  major  Mission 
Community  groups  and  sup- 
port of  Model  Cities  or  similar, 
community-based,  comprehen- 
sive service  agencies. 
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5.  Board  of  Supervisors 

The  Board  of  Supervisors 
should  help  (or  continue  to 
help)  improve  the  living,  work- 
ing and  business  conditions  of 
present  Inner  Mission  resi- 
dents, workers  and  businesses, 
through  its  key  decisions 
related  to  zoning,  building  and 
land  use  permits,  use  of  City 
property  and  passage  of  vari- 
ous City  ordinances  and 
policies. 

6.  State  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Bills 

The  Mayor  and  Board  of  Sup- 
ervisors should  give  high  prior- 
ity to  the  Inner  Mission  Dis- 
trict to  receive  State  Housing 
and  Community  Development 
funds  which  may  come  in  the 
future  from  the  State  or 
through  the  State  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

7.  Federal  Special  and 
General  Revenue-Sharing 

a.  Special  Revenue-Sharing 
for  Community  Develop- 
ment, with  guarantees  of 
citizen's  participation, 
short  and  long-range  plan- 
ning, independent  evalua- 
tion, speedier  application 
processes  and  funding  at 
or  above  HUD  programs  in 
1972-73,  should  be  passed 
as  soon  as  possible  by  Con- 
gress. 

b.  Any  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  passed,  should 
be  tied  to  a  new  Housing 
Act  which  still  seeks  a 
decent  home  for  every 
American  and  which  em- 
phasizes home  ownership 
and  housing  rehabilitation 
for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  indi- 
viduals. 

8.  State  and  National  Legislators 
and  Chief  Executives 

Legislators  should  make  the 
State  and  National  budgets  pay 
for  more  domestic,  community 
improvements,  especially  in 
low-  and  moderate-income 
areas,  and  less  for  the  Military 
Defense  Budget  and  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 


10.  Foundations  and  Corporations 

Major  Mission  Community 
groups  should  seek  funds  from 
foundations  and  corporations, 
especially  those  associated  in 
some  way  with  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion or  San  Francisco,  to  im- 
plement the  many  community 
improvements  suggested  in  the 
Mission  Plan.  The  community 
groups  could  ask  Mission  Com- 
munity technical  service  organ- 
izations, such  as  Mission  Model 
Cities  corporations  (or  their 
equivalent  successors),  to  help 
write  proposals  and  applica- 
tions for  those  private  funds. 

III.  PUBLIC  RESOURCES, 

IV.  PRIVATE  RESOURCES 

See  Sections  MI-IV,  Chapter  IX  -  Gen- 
eral Implementation,  Book  2,  Mission 
Plan. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

The  following  Action  Agenda  summa- 
rizes the  major  issues  and  needs  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  IX  —  General  Imple- 
mentation. Mission  Community  groups 
interested  in  these  matters  could  bene- 
fit the  Inner  Mission  District  by  initi- 
ating the  following  Recommended 
Actions.  As  with  the  Recommended 
Objective  and  Policies  presented  above, 
the  Recommended  Actions  are  based 
on  desires  and  needs  previously  ex- 
pressed by  major  Mission  Community 
groups. 

Mission  Community  groups  interested 
in  General  Implementation  could  carry 
out  or  seek  enactment  by  others  of  the 
following: 

Recommended  Actions: 

1.  Mission  Model  Cities  Corporations 
and  Model  Cities  Agency  (MCA). 

a.    Mission  Model  Cities  Future 

Ask  the  Mayor,  Board  of  Sup- 
ervisors, OCD  Director,  CCCD 
and  TPC  (see  Appendix  B)  to 
use  Revenue-Sharing  or  other 
City  money  to  continue  fund- 
ing beyond  June  30,  1974  for 
essential  MCA  staff  and  for 
Mission  Model  Cities  corpora- 
tions and  projects  which  have 
achieved  considerable,  needed 
improvements  in  the  Inner 
Mission. 


a.    City  Budget  Policies 

Ask  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  establish  poli- 
cies for  the  distribution  of  City 
funds,  including  General 
Revenue-Sharing  (GRS)  and 
future  Special  Revenue-Sharing 
(SRS),  to  satisfy  not  only  City 
department  requests  but  also 
community  improvements 
sought  by  neighborhood 
groups.  Policies  on  the  City 
Budget  should  guarantee  the 
following: 

•  Provision  for  City  depart- 
ments to  notify  neighbor- 
hood groups  of  City 
department  budget  plan- 
ning and  requests  at  an 
early  stage  (14  to  12 
months  before  fiscal  year 
begins). 

•  Provision  of  a  public  form 
for  debate  of  funding  pri- 
orities  (beginning  8 
months  before  fiscal  year). 

•  Annual  accounting  by  City 
officials  of  which  neigh- 
borhood requests  were 
satisfied  and  which  were 
denied  (1  month  after 
Budget  Ordinance  passed). 

•  Expansion  of  the  Citizen's 
Committee  on  Community 
Development  (CCCD)  to 
provide  more  legitimate 
representation  for  neigh- 
borhood groups. 

•  The  Model  Cities  Agency 
or  Office  of  Community 
Development  should 
inform  major  Mission 
Community  groups  of 
changes  in  the  City  Budget 
schedule. 

b.    City  Budget  Process. 

•  City  Departments  Cooper- 
ation. Ask  the  Mayor  and 
directors  of  key  City  agen- 
cies (Rec  Park;  City  Plan- 
ning, PHA,  SFRA,  OCD, 
DPH,  DPW,  Social  Ser- 
vices) to  request  their 
staffs  to  meet  with  major 
Mission  Community 
groups  related  to  physical 
urban  improvements,  from 
May  through  July  when 
they  begin  to  formulate 
their  Regular  Budget  and 
CIP  requests  of  a  year 
later. 


Private  Resources 

9.  Non-Profit  Community 
Improvements  Organizations 

Major  Mission  Community 
groups  or  non-profit  or  lim- 
ited-dividend corporations, 
should  use,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  the  free  tech- 
nical expertise  and  advice  of 
organizations  which  seek  to 
improve  urban  government 
services  and  environment  in  all 
San  Francisco  neighborhoods. 


b.    Mission  Housing  Development 
Corporation 

Ask  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  recognize 
MHDC  as  the  official  housing 
agency  for  the  Inner  Mission 
and  channel  City,  State  and 
Federal  housing  funds  for  the 
Inner  Mission  through  MHDC. 

2.  Mission  Community  Organizations 
(CO's),  Community  Technical 
Organizations  (CTO's)  and 
the  City  Budget 


•  Department-Neighborhood 
Meetings.  Ask  the  Depart- 
ments to  continue  meet- 
ing, at  least  once  a  month, 
with  neighborhood  groups 
from  the  summer  to  the 
following  May  1,  to  reduce 
remaining  differences  over 
Department  Budget  re- 
quests. 

•  Budget  Summaries.  Ask 
the  Mayor,  Supervisors 
and  Department  directors 


to  provide  to  the  public, 
preliminary  budget  and 
CIP  requests  prepared  by 
City  departments  in  early 
September,  and  the  last 
versions  reviewed  by  the 
Mayor  and  Supervisors  in 
April  and  May  of  the  next 
year. 

•  CIP  Reports.  Ask  CIAC 
(Capital  Improvements 
Advisory  Committee)  to 
require  that  each  Capital 
I  m  p  rovements  Programs 
request  be  accompanied 
by  a  brief  report  on  reac- 
tion of  neighborhood 
groups  to  the  proposed 
project.  The  reports 
should  be  submitted  to 
major  community  organi- 
zations before  CIAC 
begins  its  annual  discus- 
sions on  the  next  CIP. 

•  Program  Budgets.  Ask  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to 
revise  the  City  Charter  to 
stipulate  guidelines  rather 
than  detailed  specifica- 
tions for  the  City  Budget. 
Each  City  department 
should  publish  their  pro- 
posed and  final  budgets  in 
Program  form,  outlining 
the  amount  to  be  spent  on 
program  rather  than  spe- 
cific materials  and  person- 
nel. 

•  Work  Programs.  Every 
City  department  should 
publish  for  citizen's  re- 
view, Work  Programs 
(similar  to  that  of  the  City 
Planning  Department) 
which  shows  what  pro- 
grams they  aim  to  carry 
out  in  the  following  year. 

c.    Mission  Community-City 
Budget  Schedule 

Mission  Community  Organiza- 
tions and  Community  Tech- 
nical Organizations  should  con- 
sider adjusting  their  annual 
schedules  to  keep  up  with  or 
ahead  of  the  City  Budget  sche- 
dule as  suggested  in  Table  I  of 
this  chapter. 

3.  CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
AND  DEPARTMENT 

a.  Mission  Plan.  Ask  the  City 
Planning  Commission  (CPC)  to 
endorse  the  Mission  Plan  and 
commit  itself,  and  the  City 
Planning  Department  to  help 
implement  the  urban  improve- 
ments recommended  in  the 
Plan. 

b.  Mission  Liaison.  Ask  the  City 
Planning  Director  and  CPC  to 
pay  full-time  for  a  Mission 
Liaison,  from  the  City  Plan- 
ning Dept.  to  major  Mission 
Community  groups,  who 
would  work  at  least  (CDP) 
half-time  at  MHDC  or  some 
other    community  improve- 


ment corporation  linked  to 
and  located  in  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion. The  liaison  should  speak 
and  write  the  major  foreign 
language  of  the  Inner  Mission, 
c.  Improvement  Plans.  Continue 
to  use  technical  planning  staff, 
working  for  non-political,  com- 
munity improvement  organiza- 
tions, based  in  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion, to  review  CPD  Improve- 
ment Plans  and  help  write 
community  responses  to  the 
plans. 

4.  Mayor's  Office 

a.  Mayor's  Appointees.  Insist  that 
the  Mayor  appoint  Inner  Mis- 
sion District  residents  to  fill 
the  next  vacancies  on  City 
commissions,  boards  and  com- 
mittees which  affect  physical 
development  in  the  Mission 
neighborhood. 

MMNC,  MHDC,  or  their  equiv- 
alent successors  will  keep  up- 
dated lists,  available  to  the 
Mission  Community,  of  im- 
pending vacancies  in 
appointive  City  positions. 

Important  commissions  and 
boards  include  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  Board  of 
Permit  Appeals,  Assessment 
Appeals  Board,  Public  Housing 
Authority  and  Rec-Park  Com- 
mission. 

b.  City    Department  Liaisons. 

Request  of  the  Mayor  that  at 
least  one  official  Mission 
Liaison  exists  between  each 
key  City  department  and 
agency,  related  to  urban  physi- 
cal improvements  and  social 
services,  and  major  Mission 
Community  groups  related  to 
the  department's  or  agency's 
activities. 

The  full  list  of  Mission  Liaisons 
should  be  sent  to  major  Mis- 
sion Community  groups  (sev- 
eral listed  in  Chapter  Acknow- 
ledgments) within  3  months  of 
making  the  request. 

5.  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 

a.  Catalogue  of  City  Property. 

Ask  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  ask  the  City  Planning 
Department  to  make  a  cata- 
logue of  all  city-owned  prop- 
erty, including  streets,  suitable 
for  construction,  with  data  on 
location,  size,  topography, 
present  use,  zoning  and  pro- 
posed future  uses. 

b.  City  Property  for  Public  Pur- 
poses. Ask  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, advised  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission  and 
affected  neighborhood  groups, 
to  lease,  at  low  prices,  City 
property  (or  the  air  rights 
thereof)  for  low  and  moderate 
income   housing,  parks,  high 


employment  business  or  busi- 
nesses combined  with  housing 
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6.  State  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Bills 

See  Policy  6,  this  chapter. 

7.  Federal  Special  and 
General  Revenue  Sharing 

a.    Community  Development  Act 

Ask  National  legislators  to  in' 
elude  in  any  Federal  Com- 
munity Development  Act: 

•  Funds  for  major  cities  at 
least  at  the  1972-73  level. 

•  Requirement  for  local 
community  planning  and 
proven,  wideranging  citi- 
zen's participation  in  order 
to  receive  funds. 

•  Allowance  for  local  com- 
munity development, 
funds  to  be  matched  by 
Federal  funds  and  thus 
multiplied. 

•  Post-audit  evaluation  inde- 
pendent of  the  revenue- 
sharing  applicant,  of  tan- 
gible benefits  gained  by 
the  city  from  the  com- 
munity  development 
funds. 

•  Incentives  for  increased 
City  government  effi- 
ciency, economy  and 
achievement  of  local  and 
national  goals  in  housing 
and  community  develop- 
ment. 

8.  State  and  National  Legislators 

a.  National  Budget  Priorities.  Ask 

National  legislators  to  decrease 
the  Defense  the  Defense 
Department  Budget  Authority 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  1975-6, 
from  its  present  $84  billion  to 
$75  billion  or  less.  A  large  part 
of  the  money  taken  from 
Defense,  should  be  used  for 
City,  State  and  Federal  pro- 
grams which  provide  housing 
rehabilitation  and  ownership, 
parks  and  neighborhood  facili- 
ties to  benefit  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income people  living  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

Also,  at  least  several  billion 
dollars  taken  from  Defense, 
should  be  used  for  improved 
mass  transportation  in  metro- 
politan areas.  Unemployment, 
caused  by  the  Energy  Crisis, 
could  be  decreased  in  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  new 
mass  transit  systems. 

b.  National  Economic  Stability. 
San  Franciscans  and  the  Mayor 
should  seek  more  stable 
national  economic  policies 
from  national  legislators  and 
the  Administration  to  aid  local 
employment,  housing  and 
community  development 
effort. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Fig.  10 
PARKS 


MISSION  PLAN  AUTHORS 

1  4-6-9  Gregory  Montes,  Planner,  Mission 
Housing  Development  Corporation,  re- 
searched and  wrote  the  following  chapters  of 
the  Mission  Plan: 

Chapter  I     -  Introduction  -  A  His- 
tory of  the  Inner  Mis- 
sion District,  San  Fran- 
cisco -  1776-1974. 
Chapter  II    -  Housing. 
Chapter  III  -  Recreaction  and  Parks. 
Chapter  VI   —  Urban  Environment. 
Chapter  IX  -General  Implementa- 
tion. 

""Diana  Turner,  UCSF  student;  psychi- 
atric nurse  at  Langly-Porter  Neuropsychiatric 
Hospital  and  Inner  Mission  resident,  researched 
and  wrote: 

Section  V     -  Health,  in  Chapter  IV 


-Community  Services. 
5 Carlos  Baltodano,  Housing  and  Physi- 
cal Planning  Coordinator,  San  Francisco  Model 
Cities  Agency,  researched  and  wrote: 

Chapter  V    -  Transportation  Circula- 
tion. 

7 Ed  Burger  of  Burger  and  Coplans,  Inc., 
MHDC  Planning  Consultants,  researched  and 
wrote: 

Chapter  VII  -  NEIZ  Plan. 

"Chapter  VIII- Economic  Develop- 
ment, researched  and  written  in  the  following 
way:  Small  Business  section  and  coordination 
of  chapter  writing  by  Carlos  Baltodano,  S.F. 
Model  Cities  Agency;  New  Business  section  by 
Juan  Pifarre,  Economic  Development  Special- 
ist, S.F.  Mayor's  Office  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment; Employment  by:  Jerry  Levine,  Man- 
power Specialist,  S.F.  Model  Cities  Agency. 


A.  Existing 

1.  Franklin  Square 

2.  Levi-Strauss  Playground 

3.  Mission  Playground 

4.  Folsom  Playground 

5.  Garfield  Square 

6.  Rolph  Playground 

7.  Precita  Park 

8.  McKinley  Square 

9.  Dolores  Park 

B.  Proposed 

10.      Park  -  20th  &  Harrison 

11a.    Gymnasium  -  Community  Center, 

Alternative  A  Site 
11b.    Gymnasium  -  Community  Center, 

Alternative  B  Site 

12.  Park  -  23rd  &  Harrison 

13.  McKinley  Square  Addition 

14.  Mime-Troupe  Mini-Park 
15-19.  Mini-Parks 

20.a,b.Mission-to-Dolores  Linear  Park. 


Fig.  14 

COMMUNITY  CENTERS 

A.  Existing 

1.  American  Indian  Center 

2.  Youth  For  Service  Center 

3.  Redstone  Building 
OBECA/Arriba  Juntos 
Mission  Mental  Health  Center 
Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club 
LULAC  (League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens) 
Mission  Rebels  in  Action 
Mission    Neighborhood  Adult 
Center 

Community  Music  Center 
People's  Law  School 
Jamestown  Recreation  Center 
Mission  Branch  Public  Library 
Mission  Model  Neighborhood 
Salvation  Army  -  Men's  Social 
Service  Center 
14.  a.  La  Raza  Information,  Tutoring 
and  Legal  Center 
b.  La  Raza  Silkscreen  Center 
24th  Street  Place 
Mission    Neighborhood  Family 
Center 

17.  Centro  Latino 

18.  Horizons  Unlimited 

19.  Polish  Club,  Inc. 

20.  San  Carlos  Hall 

21.  Mission  Branch,  San  Francisco 
Boys'  Club 

22.  Centro  Social  Obrero 

23.  SER  (Services  Employment  Re- 
development) 

24.  RAP  (Real  Alternatives  Program) 


B 


4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


15. 
16. 


Proposed 

25.  Armory    Mission  Community 
Center 

26.  a.  Inner    Mission  Gymnasium- 

Community  Center  —  Alternative 
A  site  (see  Chapter  III) 
b.  Inner    Mission  Gymnasium- 
Community  Center  -  Alternative 
B  site 


15.  San  Francisco  Christian  School  (E) 

16.  Cogswell  Poly  technical  College  (Voca- 
tional) 

17.  California    School    of  Professional 
Psychology 
Sanchez  (E) 
Everett  (JH) 
Mission  (HS) 
Edison  (E) 
Le  Conte  (E) 
Buena  Vista  (E) 


=  Junior  High;  H.S.  = 


Fig.  15 

Part  I  -  Schools 

E  =  Elementary;  J.H. 
High  School 

1.  Marshall  Annex  (E) 

2.  Marshall  (E) 

3.  Samuel  Gompers  (HS) 

4.  Horace  Mann  (JH) 

5.  Hawthorne  (E) 

6.  John  O'Connell  (HS-Vocational) 

7.  Bryant (E) 

8.  Sunshine  (For  Handicapped) 

9.  St.  Peter's  (E) 

10.  Immaculate    Conception  Academy 
(HS-Girls) 

11.  St.  James  (E) 

12.  St.  John's  Lutheran  School  (E) 

13.  St.  Charles  (E) 

14.  Notre  Dame  (E  &  HS-Girls) 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24.  Buena  Vista  Annex  (E) 

25.  a.  Potrero  Hill  (JH) 
b.  James  Lick  (JH) 

26.  J.  Eugene  McAteer  (HS) 

27.  St.  Anthony's  (E) 

28.  Immaculate  Conception  (E) 

29.  St.  Paul's  (HS) 

30.  St.  Paul's  (Intermediate) 

31.  a.  St.  Paul's  (E) 

b.  Mission  Dolores  (E) 

32.  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development 

33.  OBECA/Arriba  Juntos 

34.  LULAC  (League  of  United  Latin  Amer 
ican  Citizens),  S.  F.  Council  No.  2008 

35.  Mission  Rebels  in  Action 

36.  Mission    Language    and  Vocational 
School 

37.  Horizons  Unlimited 

38.  La  Raza  Information  Center 

39.  Colegio  de  la  Mision  (LULAC),  Samuel 
Gompers  High  School 

40.  Mission  Education  (Spanish  Bilingual) 
Center  Unified  School  District 

41.  Unified  School  District  -  Information 
Center  -  Mission  District  (Zone  3) 

42.  Mission  Reading  Clinic 

43.  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  San 
Francisco,  Dept.  of  Education 

Fig.  15 

MISSION  DISTRICT  CHILCARE  AND 
HEADSTART  CENTER  AND  OFFICES 

A.  Inner  Mission  District 

1.  Mission  Childcare  Consortium 

2.  HEW 

3.  EOC/Head  Start 

4.  USD 

5.  Mission  Childcare  Consortium 

6.  Mission  Childcare  Consortium 

7.  Mission  Childcare  Consortium 

8.  State 

9.  EOC/Head  Start 

10.  USD 

1 1 .  Mission  Childcare  Consortium 

12.  Parents' Coop. 

13.  State 

14.  EOC/Head  Start 

15.  Mission  Child  Care  Consortium 

16.  United  Presbyterian  Church 

17.  EOC/Head  Start 

18.  Holy  Family  Day  Home 

19.  Mission  Childcare  Consortium 

20.  EOC/Head  Start 

21.  USD 

22.  Mission  Childcare  Consortium 

23.  EOC/Head  Start 

24.  USD 

25.  USD 


COMMUNITY  MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

1.  American  National  Red  Cross 

2.  Centro  de  Cambio 

3.  Centro  de  Salud 

4.  Mission  Alcoholic  Center 

5.  a.  Mission  Mental  Health 

b.  Child  Psychiatric  Unit 

c.  Redstone  Counseling  Center  - 
Team  I 

d.  Mission  Day  Treatment  Center 

6.  Mission  Neighborhood  Health  Centor 

7.  Native  American  Health  Centor 

8.  San  Francisco  General  Hospital 
(San  Francisco  Medical  Center) 
Emergency  Care 

Ward  93  -  Mission  Methadone 
Maintenance  Program 
b.  Family  Health  Center 
993  Potrero  Avenue 

9.  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
Emergency  Ward;  Drug  Overdose 
Program 


Fig.  18 

A.  Churches 


1.  Assemblies  of  God,  Independent 

a.    Bethel   Temple   -  Fellowship 
Hall 

2.  Assemblies  of  God 

a.  Igk",ia  Sion 

b.  Mission  Bethel  Church 

c.  Iglesia  Roca  de  Salvacion 

3.  Baptist 

a.  Great  Shepherd  Baptist  Church 

b.  St.  Mark's  Institutional  Baptfll 
Church 

c.  Tabernacle  of  I  aith 

d.  Spanish    Speaking  Baptlsl 
Church 

e.  Primera  Iglesia  Bautista  del  Sur 

f.  Emanuel  Baptist  Church 

4.  Catholic,  Roman 

a.  Latin  American  Mission  Program 

b.  St.  James  Catholic  Church 

c.  St.  Peter's 

d.  Saint  Charles  Catholic  Chun.li 

5.  Christian  Science 

a.  2nd  Church 

b.  Reading  Room 

6.  Church  of  God 

a.  The  New  Testament  Church  of 
God 

b.  All  Nation  Church  of  God 

7.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints 

a.     Mission  WarrJ 

8.  Covenant 

a.     First  Covenant  Church 

9.  Episcopal 

a.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Episco 
pal  Church 

b.  Holy  Innocents  Mission  District 
Episcopal  Church 


10.  Gospel  of  Christ 

a.  The  Voice  of  Christ  Full  Gospel 
Church 

b.  Free  Evangelic  Church  Full  Gos- 
pel 

1 1.  Jehovah's  Witnesses 

a.    Mission  Congregation 

12.  Krishna  Consciousness 

a.  International  Society  for  Krish- 
na Consciousness,  Inc.,  Radha 
Krishna  Temple 

13.  Lutheran 

a.  Ascension  (Norwegian)  Luther- 
an Church 

b.  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church 

c.  St.  Matthow's  (German)  Luth- 
eran Church 

d.  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 

14.  Orthodox  Eastern 

u.  The  Annunciation,  Greek  Ortho 
dox  Cathedral 

b.  Russian  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of 
Vladimir 

15.  Pentecostal 

a.  Apostolic  Temple  of  San  Fran 
cisco 

I).  Iglesia  Pentecostal,  Liro  de  los 
Vallee 

c.  New  Testament  Church 

16.  Presbyterian,  United 

a.  El  Buon  Pastor  Presbiteriana  - 
Community  Dev.  Services 

b.  Metropolitan  Community 
Church  (formerly  Korean  Pres- 
byterian Church) 

c.  Mission  United  Presbyterian 
Church 

17.  Salvation  Army 

a.    Mission  Corps 

18.  Seventh  Day  Adventist 

a.  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 
-  Latin  American 

b.  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Taber 
nacle 

19.  Spiritualist  Church 

a.    The  First  Spiritualist  Temple 

B.  Synagogues  -  Jewish,  Orthodox 

20.  Congregation  B'Nai  David 

C.  Inactive  Churches 

21.  Chinese  Community  Church 


CONCLUSION  yU.y 

The  Conclusion  of  each  chapter  of  the  Mis- 
sion Plan  is  an  Action  Agenda  which  summa- 
rizes the  contents  of  that  chapter  and  also 
outlines  how  Mission  Community  groups  and 
individuals  can  seek  various  improvements  for 
their  neighborhood.  Thus  the  overall  Conclu- 
sion of  the  Mission  Plan  brings  together  sim- 
plified versions  of  the  Recommended  Actions 
from  every  chapter. 

The  Action  Agenda  of  the  Mission  Plan  Con- 
clusion is  arranged  in  sets  of  priorities  as  are 
the  chapter  Action  Agendas.  Since  the  general 
Conclusion  unifies  all  Set  1,  Set  2,  and  Set  3, 
Actions  from  eight  chapters,  it  recommends 
overall  goals  and  priorities  for  the  Mission 
Community  in  urban  improvement. 

As  mentioned  in  the  chapters,  these  Recom- 
mended Actions  are  based  on  many  present 
and  recent  policies  and/or  actions  of  major 
Mission  Community  voluntary  and  service 

Recommended  Mission  Plan 
Action  Agenda  -  Alternative  A 

Set  1 

Chapter  II  -  Housing 

1.  Increase  Subsidized  Housing  Rehabili- 
tation (1). 

2.  Increase   Subsidized  Homeownership 
(2). 

3.  Achieve  Down-Zoning,  R  4  to  R-3  in 
the  Inner  Mission  (3). 

4.  Carry  out  Focused  Residential  Neigh- 
borhood Improvements  (4). 

5.  Maintain  Low  and  Reasonable  Rents 
(5). 

6.  Increase  Family  Units  (6). 

Chapter  III  -  Recreation  and  Parks 

7.  Obtain  a  Soccer  Field  (1). 

8.  Obtain  a  New  Gymnasium  (2) 

9.  Obtain  Two  New  Large  Parks  (3). 

10.  Obatin  the  Mission  Armory  as  a  Multi- 
purpose  Mission  Community  Center 

(4)  . 

11.  Complete  the  Mission  Protected  Neigh- 
borhood Program  (5). 

12.  a.  Support  Continued  Funding  of  Mis- 

sion Neighborhood  Pysical  Develop- 
ment Program  (6a). 
b.  Support  Centro  Latino  in  Fund- 
Raising  and  Site  Search  for  New 
Building. 

Chapter  IV  -  Community  Services 
Education 

13.  Complete  Needs  Assessment  and  carry 
out  Mission-Community-approved  im- 
provements, in  all  public  and  private 
Mission  District  schools.  Increase  diag- 
noses of  individual  student's  learning 
needs  (1). 

14.  Maintain  and  Expand  the  Mission 
Reading  Clinic  (2). 

15.  Demand  and  Assure  Mission  Commun 
ity  Participation  in  Planning  New  Inner 
Mission  Grammar  School  (3). 

16.  Hold  Workshops  on  Improving  ESL 
and  Bilingual/Bicultural  Programs  (4). 

17.  Seek   Reduced   Student/Class  Ratios 

(5)  . 

18.  Seek  More  College/Career  Counselors 
in  public  and  private  Mission  District 
Secondary  Schools  (6). 

Childcare 

19  Maintain  and  Expand  the  Mission 
Childcare  Consortium  Programs  (1). 

20.  Obtain  Government  Support  of 
Needed  Low  Cost  Childcare  and  Head- 
start  Programs  (2,  3). 

21.  Participate  in  Community  Coordinated 
Childcare  (4). 

Health 

22.  Increase  Mission  Community  Benefits 
from  S.F.  General  Hospital  (1). 

23.  Increase  Low  Cost  Dental  Care  (2). 

24.  Increase  Drug  Detoxification  (3). 

25.  Participate  in  Mission  Community 
Health  Workshops  (4). 

26.  Obtain  a  Mobile  Preventive  Health  Unit 
(5). 

Culture 

27.  Obtain  the  Mission  Armory  as  a  Multi 
Purpose  Mission  Community  Center 
(1). 

Churches 

See  Policies. 


groups  referred  to  in  the  footnotes  and 
acknowledgments  of  the  Mission  Plan. 

Those  who  have  worked  on  and  contributed 
to  the  Mission  Plan,  hope  that  the  Recom- 
mended Action  Agendas  of  the  chapters  will 
help  Mission  Community  groups  unify  their 
efforts  in  various  aspects  of  neighborhood 
improvement. 

To  be  more  brief,  only  the  basic  recom- 
mended Actions  are  listed  below,  under  the 
titles  of  chapters  where  they  are  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  the  Action  Agendas  and  text. 
Each  basic  Action  below  is  followed  by  a 
number  in  parentheses  (  )  which  indi- 
cates the  number  of  that  Action  in  the  chap- 
ter Action  Agenda. 

There  is  no  attempt  here  to  present  an  overall 
Action  Agenda  for  the  Mission  Plan  which 
assigns  higher  priority  to  Actions  in  some 


chapters  than  in  others.  After  considerable 
thought,  it  was  decided  that  the  selection  is 
up  to  Mission  Community  groups  which 
either  concentrate  on  certain  areas-  of  urban 
improvement  or  on  a  wide  range  of  issues. 
The  main  intent  of  the  Conclusion  is  to  point 
out  the  most  important  Actions  which  Mis- 
sion Community  groups  could  take  on  many 
issues  related  to  the  improvement  of  physical 
land  use  (see  fig.  5  -  Proposed  Land  Use), 
social  programs,  economic  development  and 
government  responsiveness  in  San  Francisco's 
Inner  Mission  District. 


Consulates 

28.  Bring  Latin  American  Consulates  to 
the  Inner  Mission  (1,  2). 

Chapter  V  -  Transportation-Circulation 

29.  Complete  the  Mission  Protected  Neigh 
borhood  Program  (1). 

30.  Support  the  Mission  Community- 
approved   BART/MUNI  Coordination 

(2)  . 

31.  Seek  BART/MUNI  Mission  Transfers 

(3)  . 

32.  Seek  Certain  BART/MUNI  Reduced 
Fares  (4). 

33.  Request  a  Study  of  Possible  New  Mis- 
sion District  Jitney  Routes  (5). 

34.  Obtain  Inner  Mission  Bicycle  Routes 
(6). 

Chapter  VI  —  Urban  Environment 

35.  Achieve  Down  Zoning,  R-4  to  R-3  (1). 

36.  Maintain  Present  Height  and  Bulk 
Limits,  with  Some  Bulk  Variances  near 
16th  and  Mission  (2). 

37.  Improve  Inner  Mission  Urban  Design 
and  Land  Use  (3). 

38.  Complete  the  Mission  Protected  Neigh- 
borhood Program  (4). 

39.  Improve  Community  Maintenance  (5). 

40.  Remove  Non-Conforming  Uses  of 
Least  Service  to  Inner  Mission  Resi- 
dents (6). 

41  Support  and  Seek  Inner  Mission  His- 
toric Preservation  (7). 

Chapter  VII  -  NEIZ  Plan 

42.  Request  City  Planning  Commission 
Approval  of  the  NEIZ  Plan  (1). 

43.  Request  NEIZ  Rezoning  (2). 

44.  Request  NEIZ  Redevelopment  Funds 
(3). 

Chapter  VIII  -  Economic  Development 

45.  Obtain  Mission-Community-approved 
Mission  Economic  Development 
Report  (1). 

46.  Obtain  Economic-Urban  Design  Im- 
provement of  Major  Commercial 
Areas?  a.  16th  and  Mission,  b.  24th 
Street,  c.  Mission  Street  (4-6). 

48.  Guarantee  Mission  Job  Priority  in  New 
Inner  Mission  Businesses  (7). 

49.  Guarantee  Job  Priority  for  Inner  Mis- 
sion Residents  in  Any  NEIZ  Construc- 
tion (8). 

Chapter  IX  -  General  Implementation 

50.  Maintain  Mission  Model  Cities  Pro- 
grams and  Projects  Judged  Most  Valu 
able  by  Mission  Community  (1a). 

51.  Seek  City  Recognition  and  Funding  of 
MHDC  as  Inner  Mission  Community 
Housing  Agency  (1b). 

52.  Request  Increased  Model  Cities  Agency 
Information  (1c). 

53.  Seek  Increased  Mission  Community 
Urban  Improvements  from  City  Budget 
(2a.  b). 

54.  Adjust  Annual  Mission  Community 
Schedules  Keep  Up  With  City  Budget 
Schedule  (2c). 

55.  Seek  City  Planning  Commission  En- 
dorsement of  Recommended  Objec- 
tives, Policies  and  Actions  of  the 
Mission  Plan  (3a). 

56.  Request  Full-Time,  Bi  lingual  Mission 
Liaison  from  City  Planning  Depart- 
ment, Working  Half-Time  in  the  Inner 
Mission  (3b). 

57.  Increase  Mission  Community  Contribu- 


tions to  and  Benefits  from  City  Plan- 
ning Department  "Improvement  Plans" 
(3c). 

58.  Request  of  Mayor,  More  Mission  Com- 
munity Representatives  on  City  Com- 
missions and  Boards  and  More  Mission 
Liaisons  From  City  Departments  (4a, 
b). 

59.  Request  Board  of  Supervisors  to  In- 
crease Public  Use  of  Non-Recreational 
City  Property  (5). 

Set  2. 

Chapter  II  —  Housing 

1.  Seek  More  New  Subsidized  Housing 
(7). 

2.  Minimize  Housing  Relocation  (8). 

3.  Support  and  Seek  Historic  Preservation 
in  the  Inner  Mission  (9). 

4.  End  Housing  Discrimination  (10). 
Chapter  Ml  -  Recreation 

5.  Monitor  and  Guarantee  Rehabilitation 
of  Existing  Inner  Mission  Rec-Park 
Facilities  (7). 

6.  Seek  Enlargement,  Rehabilitation  and 
Reactivation  of  McKinley  Square  -  In- 
ner Mission  Side  (8). 

7.  Seek  Improved  Recreational  Use  of 
Schools  and  Other  City  Property  (9). 

8.  Obtain  More  Bilingual  Mission  Resi- 
dents on  the  Rec-Park  Dept.  Staff  (10). 

9.  Increase  Mission  Community  Involve- 
ment in  Planning  and  Operation  of 
Rec-Park  Dept.  Facilities  (11). 

10.  Obtain  Three  Mini-Parks  (12). 

Chapter  IV  -  Community  Services 
Education 

11.  Demand  Ethnic/Racial  Composition  of 
Public  School  Teachers  and  Adminis- 
trators Equal  To  (or  within  5%  of) 
District-Wide  Student  Composition  and 
Distributed  Proportionately  in  Schools 
When  Integrated  (7). 

12.  a.  Demand  Publically  Distributed  An- 

nual Reports  and  Proposed  Program 
Budgets  from  all  Mission  District 
Public  and  Private  School  Systems. 

b.  Encourage  More  Rational  Budget- 
ing and  Financing  of  Mission  Dis- 
trict Public  and  Private  Schools. 

c.  Request  Hiring  of  Budget  Analyst 
Responsible  Only  to  S.F.  Board  of 
Education  (8). 

13.  Seek  Physical  Improvements  in  Exist- 
ing Mission  District  Public  Schools  (9). 

Childcare 

Health 

14.  Seek  Inner  Mission  Health  Education 
Facility  (6). 

15.  Set  up  a  Health  Hotline  (7). 

16.  Seek  More  Flexible  Licensing  of  Out- 
of-State  Medical  Professionals  (8). 

Culture 

17.  Request  and  Assist  Mission  Commun- 
ity Use  of  Project  Artaud  Theater  (2). 

Churches 

Consulates 

Chapter  V  -  Transportation-Circulation 

18.  Seek  Removal  of  Tow-Away  Zones  (S. 
Van  Ness,  14th  to  19th)  (7). 

19.  Support  Proposed  J-Church  Tram  Car 
Line  Extension  (8). 

20.  Request  NEIZ  Plan,  Phase  I,  Street 
Changes  (9),  (see  Set  1 ,  Action  1 ). 


21.  Guarantee  Mission  Community  Input 
to  MTC  Regional  Transportation  Plan 

(10)  . 

22.  Obtain  Dial-a-Bus  in  Mission  District 

(11)  . 

Chapter  VI  —  Urban  Environment 

23.  Obtain  Undergrounding  of  Utility 
Wires  (8). 

24.  Obtain  More  Street  Trees  (9). 

25.  Seek  Reduced  Air  Pollution  (10). 

26.  Seek  Reduced  Noise  Pollution  (11). 

Chapter  VII  -  NEIZ  Plan 

27.  Remove  Industrial  Non-Conforming 
Uses  of  Least  Service  to  the  Residential 
Mission  Community  (4). 

28.  Seek  Railroad  Tracks  Removal  on  Har- 
rison Street,  between  19th  and  23rd 
(5). 

29.  Seek  New  Housing  Legislation  (6),  (see 
Set  1,  Action  48,  above). 

30.  Experiment  With  Alternative  Subsi- 
dized Housing  (7). 

Chapter  VIII  —  Economic  Development 

31.  Assure  Mission  Community  Guidance 
in  Attracting  Large  Retail  Enterprises 
Around  16th  and  Mission  Streets  (9). 

32.  Request  the  BART  Corridor  Study 
(10). 

33.  Seek  New  Industry  in  the  NEIZ,  Above 
16th  Street  (11). 

34.  Support  Efforts  to  Establish  a  Mission 
District  Mercado  (market)  (12). 

35.  Seek  Increased  Mass  Transit  Construc- 
tion Beyond  the  Inner  Mission  and 
Transit  Construction  Jobs  for  Inner 
Mission  Residents  (13). 

36.  Prevent  More  Pawnshops  from  Moving 
to  the  Mission  District  (14). 


Chapter  IX  —  General  Implementation 

37.  Obtain  Mission  Community  Benefits 
from  Any  Future  State  Housing  or 
Community  Development  Bills  (6). 

38.  Seek  More  Benefits  for  Low  and  Mod- 
erate Income  Urban  Areas  in  New 
Federal  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Legislation  (7). 

39.  Lobby  for  Improved  National  Budget 
Priorities  and  Economic  Policies  (8). 

40.  Increase  Mission  Community  Use  of 
Non-Prof  it  Community  Improvement 
Organizations  (9,  10). 

Set  3 

Chapter  II  —  Housing 

Chapter  III  —  Recreation  and  Parks 

1.  Encourage  Establishment  of  Three 
Additional  Mini-Parks  (13). 

2.  a.  Encourage  Continued  Funding  and 

Services  of   Alabama   Street  and 
Columbia  Park  Boys'  Clubs  (14a). 
b.  Encourage  Creation  of  a  Mission 
District  Girls'  Club  (14b). 

3.  Encourage  Creation  of  Backyard  Parks 
(15). 

4.  Seek  City  and  Neighborhood  Coopera- 
tion to  Build  Mission-to-Dolores  Linear 
Park  (16). 

5.  Encourage  Increased  Mission  Commun- 
ity Recreational  Use  of  Local  Religious 
Institutions  (17). 

Chapters  IV-IX  <■ 
No  Recommended  Actions  in  Set  3. 
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